-SILVERLITE 


An all metal reflector susceptible to 
adjustment for three different sized 
lamps. This adjustment is made in- 
stantly because of the collapsible 
neck. No special holdersare requi: 
The reflectors fit the standard 3% inch 
holders used everywhere. Color 
screens can be attached without extra 
clamps, hooks, etc. Described in our 
circular No. 77. 











A continuous reflector using units built on the 
Silverlite principle, adaptable to lamps of 60 to 
200 watt lamps. Multilite reflectors come in units 
of two to ten individual reflectors. They are 
wired and ready to install, eliminating cost of 
individual outlets. The unit construction gives 
far greater flexibility of light and color control 
and results in neater, more-economical illumi- r , ‘ 
nation. Described in our circular No. 79-B. window. Described in our circular No. 84. 





LIGHT Can Talk,- Whisper 
Shout or Sing! 


Which Will You Have? 


Good window illumination is flexible. It can be made brilliant, it 
can be made somber, it can be colored any color you desire. It 
must eliminate shadows or create them; it must be glareless and 
restful to the eyes. 

Such illumination is guaranteed when you use Silverlite, Spot-O- 


Flod or Multilite. These fixtures, singly or together, furnish 
flexible, economical window illumination for any store. 


Our engineering department is always at your disposal—The Frink 
Corporation, 369 Lexington Avenue,» New York. 


MULTILITE . 
SPOT-O-FLOD 

A combination — and flood-light permit- 
ting of instant adjustment to any angle with- 
out the use of tools. Thebheam is controlled 
from a spot of 24 inches to flood of ten feet 
at a distance of ten feet. Color frame and 
screens come with each unit and permit of 
individual color spot or flood vf entire 


| The FRINK Corporation , 
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Illustration above shows de- 
tachable tee tops all around. 


, Zllustration below shows two 
detachable bag easels and one 
oval black glass top in use. 














An interchangeable 
three way stand that 
is modern, practical, 
good looking and sub- 
stantial. Constructed 
with square brass 
uprights and cast 
bronze base of at- 
tractive design, it is 
adaptable by a change 
of tops for the effec- 
tive display of vari- 
ous merchandise. 





An Interchangeable Stand for Holiday Display 












Illustration above 
shows one detachable 
black glass top and 
two detachable velvet 
covered necklace 
forms in use. The 
three uprights of this 
stand are at eleva- 
tions of 9%, 14% and 
20% inches high re- 
spectively from floor. 
The 4-in. cast bronze 
base is weighted for 
extra stability. The 
illustrations show 
only a few of the 
different detachable 
tops that can be had. 

































Iliustration above shows two 

detachable shoe tops and one 

detachable black glass top in 

use. Illustrat’on below shows 

detachable black glass tops all 
around, 


























J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS, Inc. 


CHICAGO 


204 W. Jackson Blvd. 





Forms, Fixtures and Display Mannequins 


1412 Broadway at 39th Street, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO 
49 Fourth Street 





BOSTON 


26 Kingston Street 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


The approach of Christmas ren- 
ders it necessary that plans for 
holiday decorations be crystallized 
speedily, and this purpose is 
served by the October DISPLAY 
WORLD, From the lead-off fea- 
ture, “Schemes for Yuletide Deco- 
rations,” to page 30, the issue is 
packed with ideas and _ illustra- 
tions bearing upon Christmas or 
the intervening period. “Yuletide 
Trims for Men’s Wear” covers 
this portion of the retail field au- 
thoritatively, while. “The Foreign 
Fair and the Holidays” suggests 
plans for using .this recent intro- 
duction as a prelude to the holiday 
period. 


“Hallowe'en and Armistice Day 
Trims” supplies information on 
these rapidly nearing events, while 
“Linen Windows for Thanksgiv- 
ing” bears into the subject of 
capitalizing this occasion. 


“What Modernism Means _ to 
Germany,” by Gunther Thaer, 
brings out some hitherto obscure 
facts about the beginnings of the 
vogue. Thaer is one of Germany’s 
foremost display critics and 
handles his subject in a forceful 
manner. 


H. H. Tarrasch sounded a new 
note on display administration at 
the recent convention of the Sales 
Promotion Division of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. His speech, which appears 
under the banner of “Merchant 
View Is Vital to Display,” is a 
feature of first rank. 


William H. Edstrom, who has 
established a reputation in the 


northwest as an authority onsmall, 


town display, contributes a valu- 
able article in “Pace Is Too Keen 
for Lame Displays.” 


The customary departmental re- 
views of national advertising, con- 
vention decoration, display club 
activity, display service and store 
equipment are carried and brim 
with up-to-the-mimute discussions 
of timely subjects. 


Shoes, furniture and hardware 
are treated in feature stories. New 
York and Chicago developments 
of the month treceive attention in 
letters by Coleman McCampbell 
and J. Duncan Williams. 











DISPLAY’S GREAT MONTHLY DIGEST 


Display 
Worid 


FOR MERCHANTS — DISPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS. 
litie Kegistered U.S. Patent Uthce 
The National Journal of Successful Selling by Mercantile Display 
Published on the Fifteenth of Each Month 
By The Display Publishing Company 

1209-11 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Branches: New York and Chicago 
United States, $3.00 a year; Canada and Foreign, $3.50 a year; Single Copies, 3c each. 
For Sale on News Stands Supplied by The American News Company and its Branches. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter September 20, 1922, at the Postoffice at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
under Act of March 1, 1879. Copyright, 1928. 
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“WINDOW ADVERTISING MAKES THE PASSER BUY” 
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KS510—A beautiful Post or ee 


Background Piece is this oblong 
gold holly and berry wreath 
Height 44 in.; width 18 in 
Each $4.6 
Doz : 

% Can also be had in silver. 
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K513—Green and 
Silver Poppy Setpiece 
in Vase. Cloth flowers 
and foliage. A beau- 
tiful two-tone metal- 
lic effect. Bouquet 
atems covered with 
sparkling metallic 
itter, Vase finished 

in delicately shaded 
enamel. Height over 
all ae ye ; spread 26 
in wonderful 
Christmas window 
ylece at a remarkably 
. Complete 


h $7.75 de 
A distinctive hol- ly 
iday, decoration. yp ees 3.95 
Doz $30.00 Height 30 in 

et. eee | Fs  ) 


K516—Silver Tinsel Christmas Tree. Height over 
all 434 ft.; apread at bottom 30 in. Set 
in silver flittered tub. A Christmas 
design without a peer 
Complete as shown 
Each $15.00 


/K520—Silver Laurel 
| Leaf Spray. Length 
/ 36 in.; spread 15 in 
Rens by alk. 
/ 
K521—Silver Holly and Berry Garland. An unusually rich and appropriate Christmas decoration for wind 
or interior, Length of center garland about 7 ft.; depth of drops 24 in Can also be had in gold 
Each i $e.00 Doz 


Some of our Sperials in 


Christmas Window Becorations 


“PLEASE PLACE YOUR ORDERS EARLY” 


‘Ghe Botanical Decorating Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1896) 
319 TO 327 WEST VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Keeping Abreast of Widening Activity 


. ULKING large in the minds of creators and 
marketers of display fixtures and figures are 
the department and dry goods stores. Their 
estimate of this group’s importance is 

founded upon the exceptional development of display 
which has taken place in the display of apparel. But 
it should not be forgotten that the demands of modern 
merchandising are working a similar transformation 
upon the windows of a great many other businesses. 


It is not necessary to include in this list the thou- 
sands of groceries which everywhere are gradually 
advancing the display of their stocks. Too obvious 
it is that the product itself is the most essential 
element of their advertising and that it seldom calls 
for the fabric embellishments and backgrounds that 
have brought distinction to the apparel houses. 

But it would be flying in the face of progress to 
deny the interest in display which is now sweeping 
through that division of retailing exploiting luxury 
products and services. What about the book stores, 
the jewelry houses, the tobacconists? All of them are 
keenly alert to the value of their windows and are 
bringing them up to date with a speed that is startling. 
What about auto dealers, banks, building and loan 
associations, confectioneries and flower stores? All 
of them are buying ‘display fixtures of various kinds 
freely. Stands, glassware, card racks, fabrics and 
lighting devices are in demand. 

Then there are radio dealers, leather goods houses, 
rubber stores, furriers, lumber companies. bakeries, 
and even life insurance organizations eager for dis- 
play information and liberal in appropriations. 

To show how far interest in this new-old adver- 
tising medium has penetrated, it is desirable to point 
out that a business college, six coal companies, three 


dairies, one hospital, one hotel, two life insurance 
companies, one office supply company, one piano com- 
pany, two dealers in typewriters and five telephone 
companies are DISPLAY WORLD subscribers. 

Among other subscribers are art studios, bakeries, 
building and loan associations, book stores, colleges, 
tobacconists, druggists, employment agencies, furriers, 
fruit stores, furniture houses, gift shops, hardware 
stores, jewelers, laundries, mail order houses, butcher 
shops, oil companies, printers, paint stores, dealers in 
photographic materials, rubber supply houses, radio 
dealers and shoe stores. 

In this list is evidence of a demand for display 
materials that has been given little recognition by 
display manufacturers. But it is a live and produc- 
tive field for cultivation that can best be covered by 
the DISPLAY WORLD. Not only can you reach it 
in this fashion, but you also reach the most vigorous 
element of the department stores, specialty shops and 
clothing houses. 

In the later field, a much more healthy condition 
for display manufacture is now rapidly approaching. 
The uncertainty and hesitancy which was manifest as 
modernism came to the fore is speedily disappearing, 
and merchants and displaymen alike exhibit a con- 
fidence in the form and materials of decoratives not 
apparent a year ago. The new expression has been 
acclimated and no longer in a disconcerting and awe- 
inspiring importation. Stabilization in materials as 


well as color and form nears. When as outstanding 
an exponent of modernism as H. H. Tarrasch, display 
manager for Stix, Baer & Fuller, of St. Louis, fore- 
casts it, as he did in him address to the N. R. D. G. A. 
Sales Promotion Convention last month, its coming 
is not far off. 
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Prepared Natural Ruscus and Holly Wreaths—Full or Half-Round, Any Size, Shape or Quantity 





Pioneers and Still America’s Largest Producers of Ruscus Products. 
Thousand Trees—All Sizes—Always in Readiness for Immediate Delivery. 
Makers of World’s Largest Wreaths. 
We Originate or Faithfully Execute Designs Submitted. 











Consult Us About Your Decorative Problems—Our Technicians Are Always at Your Service 
MODERNISTIC WREATHS MODERNISTIC DECORATIVE EMBELLISHMENTS 


CHELSEA BOTANICAL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
134-6 W. 18th St., New York City 


Tel.: Chelsea 7197 
Jobbers Solicited for Western and Southern Territories 
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A commercial 
import to a 
classic theme 
was a feature 
of this Yuletide 
trim by 
Clarence Hadley 





















“Wise men will 
take advantage 
of our ‘before 
Christmas cloth- 
ing values” 
was the 
card that 
accompanied it. 


Schemes for Y uletide Decorations 


Flashbacks at Modes of Blazoning the Coming of the Gift Season 
Through Exterior, Window and Interior Display 


RIGHTLY through the centuries shines the legend 

of the Wise Men who followed the star of Beth- 

lehem through the dawn of the first Christmas 

morning. Always as the great holiday approaches 
comes resort to these learned Persians as a motif for Christ- 
mas decorations. 

Joseph Marshall, now with one of Chicago’s leading dis- 
play counsellor organizations, used it very effectively a couple 
of years ago in panels appearing in all his backgrounds for 
a Pullman (Ill.) clothing hoyse. E. R. Smith, of Ensenber- 
ger’s House at Bloomington, IIl., utilized it in a display of 
phonographs, and last but perhaps most adroit in its tie-up 
with merchandise, was the design used by Clarence Hadley, 
of the Efird Company’s, Wilmington (N. C.) department 
store. In his version the eastern pilgrims were seen piously 
following the star as it led over the Judean hills. Before 
it was a display of clothing and furnishings shown in 
light open style, so that the full effect of the background 
could be obtained. The tie-up came through a window card 
which read, “Wise men will take advantage of our ‘before 
Christmas’ clothing valyes.” A commercial rendering of a 
sacred theme perhaps, but it was fully in accord with 
methods which have been followed in late years and a strik- 
ing instance of the unplumbed wealth of display material 
at the hands of the resourceful decorator. 

From this pool with its rich content the alert displayman 
may draw ideas for his Christmas displays. To this end it is 
proposed to examine and discuss as many of the novelties 
and soundly productive holiday displays of last year as pos- 
sible. 

Realizing that no other period calls for such intensive 
effort as Christmas, a review of outstanding windows of 1927 
has been attempted with the purpose of presenting to DIS- 


PLAY WORLD readers a collection of pictures and descrip- 
tions outlining the plans used last year by leading display 
executives. 

It is a time that calls for more than effective display. The 
front must be transformed into a beacon of the approaching 
holidays, garbed in striking electrical trimmings suggestive 
of the time. It works wonders upon store interiors by giving 
them an aspect of brilliancy and a carnival air, suggesting 
the festivities and the romanticism of the period. It puts 
toys on a pedestal and builds unique departments and ex- 
hibits to speed their sale. The exterior decorations have a 
tremendous effect upon the public, which placidly marks the 
passing of autumn and fails to note the approach of Christ- 
mas because of the comparative warmth of the weather. 

How shall the exterior be handled? Generally, green 
roping in copious quantities is used intertwined with light 
wires so that by day and night alike the message of an 
approaching Yuletide may be sounded. But the form into 
which these materials may be contrived is legion. When the 
H. C. Prange Co., Sheboygan, Wis., tackled the job last year, 
they placed Christmas trees around the entire length of their 
first-story ledge and ran strands of roping up from these to 
the tops of the windows of their topmost story. Alternating 
with these were huge candles from which roping ascended. 
Thus, parallel strips rose horizontally at every intersection 
across the two fronts of the store and were linked together 
at the tops by drapes which fell slightly below the bases of 
the upper windows. At night the lights with which the roping 
was studded turned the fronts into a glittering maze of elec- 
trical brilliancy. 

The Neusteter Co., of Denver, evolved a kindred scheme 
which was not so intricate by placing a huge wreath across 
the center windows of its second story on each of its fronts. 
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Noah and his ark have been _ 
. . . A Cre 
favorite allies of displaymen in fas 
recent years. Here they are as A. 
presented by J. R. Patton at vy 
Ayres’ in Indianapolis last year. 
Below is a trio of exterior deco- Be 
rations revealing schemes used le 
by the H. C. Prange Co., She- fre 
boygan, Wis., the Neusteter nat 
Co., Denver, and the Gano- bi 
‘ WV 
Downs Co., of the same city. ir 





Above them at each corner of the building was a similar 
wreath, and long strands of roping linked all of these units 
together in long drapes. Illuminated trees placed on the 
corners of the second-story ledges also contributed a touch 
of brilliancy. 

Opposite them, the Gano-Downs Co. reversed the plan 
by beginning the draping at the corners of the second story, 
and, after carrying the roping up one floor, stretching it 
loosely to the top of the building. Below this span, a very 
large wreath was hung, while somewhat smaller devices were i 
placed near the corners and small wreaths were hung in the a i 
windows at left and right below the center decoration. At (ar anes 

‘the top of the bulding a battery of illuminated trees was 
stationed all the way around the cornice. 

Holly twined marquees, and ropings of holly are frequently 
seen. Rollman’s, of Cincinnati, have for several years cov- 
ered the ledge above their first floor with great posters of 
Santa on his nocturnal journey. Ayres, of Indianapolis, a 
couple of years ago placed a towering electric candle over 
their main entrance. 

For interior decorations in 1927, the Alms & Doepke Co., 

Cincinnati, through the efforts of Display Manager Lawrence 
Riesenbeck, spanned the principal aisles with ropes of fire- 
proofed materials dropped at the center to provide a pocket 
for great fabricated poinsettias. Brackets in holiday colors, ' 
lashed to the pillars, supported braces of Christmas trees. 4 . | 

Alfred Voelker, display manager for the H. C. Prange. 

Co., of Sheboygan, Wis., spanned his aisles with white 

arches, whose lower perimeters were dotted with red and j 

white lights. Strands of autumn leaves were attached to the ; = sou: 

side and permitted to hang in fringe-like fashion. : ite 5 rm. 

Much the same plan was used by John R. Patton at L. S. _ setae — . ‘ 
Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, the previous year when he raised ny Be § th 
a network of rope-clad arches running the full length of ~ .” meer S 
the principal aisles, their feet concealed in masses of greenery 
fastened to the pillars. In the center of each arch was an 
indentation in which was hung a candle lantern with a 
scroll work casing. 

The F. & R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, gave zest to 
its toy department last year by a series of silver and black 
plastic cut-outs over the aisles. While the pattern of these 
was similar throughout, the upper section of each had dif- 
fering bronze illustrations of nursery rhymes. 

Basically, Christmas is childhood’s holiday. Had it not 
been for the tradition of gift-giving to children the modern 
Christmas with its widespread flare of remembrance of 
friends’ and relatives would never have taken form. Hence, 
toy displays have been and remain one of the foremost assets 
of the merchant, and neither time nor money should be 
spared in preparing and installing them. 

Window display first, and more recently, elaborate in- 
terior display have received attention, and throughout the 
length and breadth of America gorgeous decoration and artful 
arrangement have been employed in bringing these devices 
to their utmost values in developing toy business. Turning 
back to last year, we find Wanamaker’s, of New York, show- 
ing Santa upon a throne against a star-bespangled back- 
ground, gleaming around high-banked clouds bearing castles 
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Treasure ships with pirate 

crews have also come into 

favor. This shows a set by 

A. A .Matzer which was used 

by the Lazarus Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, last year. 


Below are examples of interior 
lecoration with an aisle scheme 
from Alms & Doepke, Cincin- 
ati, at the top. The center is 
from Prange’s, Sheboygan, 
Vis. The base is from’ the 
Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


and villages; a rickety house without a single straight line 
at Gimbel Brothers’ “Tumble Toy Town,” and all manner of 
animated toys emitting weird noises; columns transformed 
into clowns and grandfather clocks at Macy’s. 

At Bloomingdale’s, elfin figures appeared on the columns, 
their eyes lit up by a strange brilliance. Another throne 
was reserved for Santa at McCreery’s with candy canes serv- 
ing as a balustrade for the gangplank that led up to it. 
Little cut-out street scenes of European aspect surrounded 
the columns at Sak’s Fifth Avenue, while conventional 
Christmas trees guarded the corners. 

Nor was Santa the only mythical figure to enter the scene. 
“Alice in Wonderland” played a part, aided by the “mad 
hatter,” the “march hare” and all the playing card royalty. 
They were enlisted by Abraham & Straus, of Brooklyn, and 
were found behind the magic looking-glass guarded by 
Tweedle Dum and Dee. Alice distributed boxes of gifts, 
honoring tickets issued by the “mock turtle,” and drew the 
boxes from the “mad hatter’s” hat. 

At Lord & Taylor’s, Santa, now operating under the alias 
of Kriss Kringle, was assisted by “Kristina,” and they held 
conferences with young consultants in a rustic workshop. 
whose sides were fashioned from trees with human counte- 
nances. 

At Donovan’s in Lancaster, Pa., six Shetland ponies were 
installed on a temporary turf: track along one side of the 
floor, and little visitors to the toy department were given 
free rides throughout the holiday ‘season. This innovation 
was carried out under the direction of Display Manager 
D. R. Hickey. 

At Kresge’s Department Store in Newark, N. J., a “Mother 
Goose Village,” arranged under the direction of W. J. 
McKeon, display manager, proved such a drawing card that 
19,000 people visited it on the day of opening. It con- 
sisted of numerous tumble-down houses, each containing one 
room which presented some character or incident. in Mother 
Goose rhymes. The houses were twelve feet high and were 
peopled with mechanical figures costumed in Mother Goose 
garb. 

The entire village covered a space 75 by 35 feet. The 
roofs of the houses were shingled in approved “tumble-down” 
style and painted in terra cotta. Several had balconies and 
towers which contained mechanical figures. The houses were 
laid out around a square, enabling the visitor to get a com- 
plete view of the houses ahd leaving an open space for a 
mechanical circus. This was made up of animal toys shown 
against a jungle background. 

In the houses, the visitor saw such celebrated figures as 
“Little Tommy Tucker,” “Old Mother Hubbard,” “Jack, the 
Giant Killer,” “Old King Cole,” “The Three Bears,” “Peter 
Piper,” “Peter, Peter, the Pumpkin Easter,” “Simplé Simon,” 
and others. 

Toy windows, though. generally of a stocky type, grow 
more and more diverse as the years roll on. The very marked 
power of installations with attraction devices of huge ani- 
mated dolls or animals has won them favor that is attested 
in the leading stores of the country. Then, too, there is a 








tendency to mimic adult activities in settings with doll actors. 
Of the first type is the humorous version of Noah’s Ark seen 
in the windows of L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, during 
the 1927 holidays, when John R. Patton, the house’s display 
manager, presented the bewhiskered patriarch in the bow of 
his boat with a laughing cargo of jungle beasts peering from 
portholes behind him. 

Mother Goose rhymes found’ favor at Los Angeles, where 
Bullock’s depicted the “cow jumping over the moon while the 
dog ran away with the spoon.” In another window, King 


Cole held forth, while a third offered “Three Men in a. 


Tub” floating over a cut-out ocean in which fish “swam” 
heartily. 

The second type was presented in such spectacles as a 
doll wedding in the ice palace of Santa, seen at Namm’s in 
Brooklyn, and another of Bullock windows at Los Angeles, 
showing a toy train on which a “hobo” was stealing a ride 
while a doll policeman dashed up. Another successful tie-up 
of toys with recent happenings depicted a highly colored 
airship floating across the background manred by doll 
aviators. 

Let it not be thought that the metropolitan stores held a 
long advantage over the shops of the smaller cities. The 
American display movement does not run that way. In every 
city of consequence in the United States and Canada, holiday 
toy trims were presented on the same high standards main- 
tained day by day in the handling of other merchandise. 

Andrew Matzer, of the F. & R. Lazarus store, Columbus, 
Ohio, very capably represented the bulk of stores in cities of 
200,000 or more, and’ in many instances surpassed them. The 
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Red Velvet Hangings With Silver Ornaments Marked This Feature Toy Trim at the Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio 
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thoroughness of his’ planning may be denoted from the detail 
of his principal trim. At the opening of the season it re- 
vealed a red velvet background curtain with a centerpiece 
of silver fabric and a garnish of metallic leaves, enormous 
red poppies, silver angels and Christmas trees. The center 
platform, loaded with toys, revolved constantly. 

At the end of the first week a change was made, replacing 
the red velvet background with a red and green metallic 
curtain through which stars flashed. The figure of the 
angel was spotlighted and different colors alternated in their 
play upon it. 

Harold F. Haenes, display manager for the Robertson 
Brothers Co., South Bend, Ind., who won the gold cup 
offered by the merchants’ association for the best toy win- 
dow installed during the period, constructed a display which 
disclosed a jocular Santa before a wintry landscape with 
snow-drifted houses and ice-laden trees. Of his color scheme 
Haenes says: “The entire background was painted in soft 
colors appropriate for Christmas; the sky, in deep blues, upon 
which I sprinkled diamond dust. The moon was in bright 
color and was supported by an electric light placed behind 
it. About 250 stars were made to twinkle by the aid of flasher 
buttons, which threw tiny gleams of light through tiny open- 
ings with which the ‘sky’ was perforated. About ten inches 
in front of the background was a cut-out mountain and 
Christmas trees entirely covered with mica dust dyed in a 
light blue. Between the mountain and the trees was a bat- 
tery of electric lights which served as a spot to throw a 
deep blue and amber light on the entire background. 

“The window lights were covered with blue and amber 





With This Display Harold Haenes, Robertson Bros., South Bend, Ind., Won a Prize for the*Best Local Trim 
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caps, all of the white lights being capped. Features of the 
cut-out group before the background were two reindeer draw- 
ing a sleigh full of toys, all covered with diamond dust and 
harnessed with red ribbons. 

“The floor was covered with fireproofed cotton, which 
was sprinkled with diamond dust. A train ran back and 
forth on a track which had automatic switches at each end 
of the line.” 

Bruce Phenix, of Perkins Brothers’ Co., Paris, Texas, 
who has made an enviable record in display contests, gives 
an idea of the standards maintained in the small towns of 
the country in the windows which he fashioned for last 
Christmas. One of these, with a strong appeal to children, 
introduced cut-outs of four animals flanking a center panel, 
which bore a humorous painting of a clown putting a pig 
through his steps on a revolving ball. In the quartet was a 
polar bear, an elephant, a giraffe and a seal. The back- 
ground was in a pastel shade and was covered with a suc- 
cession of strands of silver tinsel strung up perpendicularly. 
Phenix’s description of methods used in building the back- 
ground offers suggestions to many small town stores seeking 
attractive decorations at small cost. “We prefer back- 
grounds,” he-says, “that entirely cover the permanent backs. 
A frame work covered with brown sheeting, heavily calso- 
mined or given a stucco effect with a thick mixture of cold 
water paint, glue and sawdust works nicely. This is much 
cheaper than wall board, yet gives the same appearance. To 
this is added ornamental columns, border, base board and grill 
work, all of wall board and painted in seasonable colors. The 
general mass in ivory, cream or warm gray are my favorites.” 

General merchandise windows require the same attention 
now lavished on toys—and get it. In point are the windows 
of The Fair, Chicago, and the dress which they assumed. 
Here the goods were shown before screen backgrounds con- 
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A Capital Small Town Trim With a Background of Cut-Out Animals Designed by Bruce Phenix, Paris, Texas 


Another Window Used Successfully Last Year by Harold Haenes, Displayman for Robertson Bros., South Bend, Ind. 












taining central panels with silver or gold fabric upon which 
a colored’ poster bearing a Christmas sentiment was mounted. 
In each of the panels paralleling the center a holly wreath 
was hung. This comparatively simple design gave Display 
Manager Richter settings with sufficient atmospheric strength 
to win spectator approval and business. 

The spectacular fall backgrounds installed at Marshall 
Field’s last year were retained for the Yuletide displays and 
given a dash of atmosphere by introduction of gnomes bear- 
ing vases containing clusters of poinsettias. 

The “Grand Court” of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
presented a pageantry of seasonal decorations carried out with 
a lavishness and harmony of coloring, which attracted 
throngs of people each day. The decorations were symbolic. 
Hanging from one of the balconies were twelve batik panels, 
dyed on satin by Russel H. Senner. Four of the panels, 
March, June, September and December, formed a series, 
entitled “Labors of the Months,” and illustrated the seasons. 
An adaptation of a Deila Robbia plaque showing the hours of 
day and night, man’s work during that month and the month’s 
name and zodiacal sign, formed a circular picture in the cen- 
ter of each panel, and the design beneath illustrate the name- 
legend of the sign of the zodiac for that month. In a circle 
at the upper left hand of each panel was the planisphere, or 
chart of the heavens, for the month. While a circle at the 
upper right of each panel showed the zodiacal sign, the border 
illustrated the flora of the month and the symbols -of the 
planets. For instance, the batik “December” was made up 
with the Della Robbia plaque showing the field laborer turn- 
ing over the earth, while the zodiacal sign was that of the 
goat. 

The panels representing the remaining eight months de- 
picted the twelve signs of the zodiac, thus completing the 
lunar year. Four other batiks, illustrating the elements— 















earth, air, water and fire—hung from the fourth gallery at 
the north and south ends of the court. 

And from the very center of the court a twelve-pointed 
star was suspended. “The Disciple,” which was twenty-four 
feet wide glowing with colors, flashed in quick succession. 
Other details in the ecclesiastical atmosphere of the Grand 
Court were. the figures of the twelve disciples, hand-hewed 
from old timber. 

An allegorical panel, entitled “Paganism,” in high “relief 
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Above—Standard window scheme used last year by 
J. H. Richter at “The Fair,” Chicago. Left—At the 
top, a simple holiday decoration used by Harold 
Haenes, Robertson Bros., South Bend, Ind. Center— 
One of a series of trims with paintings for backgrounds 
designed by R. K. Henry, Efird’s, Charlotte, N. C. 
Base—The standard scheme followed by A. V. Fraser 
in the Marshall Field Co.’s 1927 trims. 


and gold finish, hung encircled in colored lights from. the 
arches of the court. Additional panels represented antiquity, 
architecture, navigtation, Old Testament, New Testament and 
mediaevalism. 

Eight lofty final structures, Gothic in architecture, stood 
in the main aisle. They served as stately settings for sixty- 
four richly colored panels, expressive of the glazers’ art, and 
for thirty-two Roundels, displaying the symbolism of the 
early church. A series of. Crusaders’ flags, draped from the 
first floor gallery, represented’ seven successive campaigns for 
the recovery of the Holy City from the Turk. The Christmas 
flag was draped over the organ and around the third gallery 
as a symbol of the Wanamaker holiday spirit. 


The decorations, under the direction of Howard L. Kratz, 
director of arts and decorations for John Wanamaker, repre- 
sented more than a year of exhaustive research and effort. 

Harold Haenes, of Robertson Brothers, South Bend, Ind., 
utilized a simple scheme to give his windows uniform attrac- 
tiveness. This consisted of a central panel showing Yuletide 
scenes of the long ago. On each side of these were large 
wreaths surrounding electrical candelabra. 

R. K. Henry, display manager for Efird’s, of Charlotte, 


_N. C.,sproduced a series of windows using a similar theme 


for background screens, but the treatment was decidedly dif- 
ferent. Developed as oil paintings large enough to prac- 
tically cover the background, they were framed ornately. 
Before them Henry posed wax figures clad in costumes of 
many periods. This series went in toward the beginning of 
the season and subsequently made way for merchandise dis- 
plays. 

J..L. Dexter, display manager for Hartley’s, Fairmont, 
W. Va., produced a group of high-class trims characterized 
by a bold, clear style that is seldom lacking from his com- 
positions. The showing of apparel which is reproduced at 
the top of page eleven brings. out the details faithfully. 

A simple but effective mode of displaying Christmas lin- 
gerie was. revealed by Displayman Bonos, of the Jensen 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash., during the Pacific Coast Display 
Weis convention . at Seattle, two years ago. This was 
through the inclusion of a silver wreath and a trailing vine 
of silver foliage. It appeared at the right of the background 
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near a unit of garments, balancing a figure at the left. It 
was the only suggestion of holiday fitness of the featured 
goods, but it was sufficient. 

How gift wares can be brought to attention in interesting 
fashion was shown by a series of windows at. Lazarus’, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, last year, when drapes of shimmering fabric 
were combined with large bouquets of foliage and_ flowers. 
The merchandise was accented by this diminution of effects 
and given full opportunity to develop a strong appeal through 
tasteful assembly and choice of colors. 

About the same time Display Manager Matzer installed a 
window featuring books for boys by: boy authors. A boy’s 
figure, beside an explanatory show card, told the story effec- 
tively—so strongly, in fact, that book stocks had to be re- 
pleted three times to keep up with the demand. The deco- 
rations were wholly incidental, consisting of a holly wreath 
and a fabric drape to right and left of the easel which upheld 
the card. 





THEY KNEW CHRISTMAS WAS COMING 


While New York was sweltering in the hot rays of late 
August, Santa Claus was getting ready for the great celebra- 
tion that is to come in December. Down on West Eighteenth 
Street the staff of the Chelsea Botanical Products Co. was 
already hard at work preparing trees, plants and wreaths for 
holiday decorations. 

Trees and plants are made of ruscus, which grows in the 
Alps and is imported from Italy, Austria and Switzerland. 
Arriving dry in burlap bags, the shrubs are treated to a chem- 
ical process, then to a steam bath for fireproofing, and finally 
painted. They are then ready for twining into trees or 
wreaths. ~ 

When Christmas comes the Chelsea staff will be busy 
making Easter lilies—but just now they are shipping out 
orders of greenery to retail stores throughout the country. 
Their offices are located at 134 West Eighteenth Street, New 
York City. 





PARISIAN’S FIXTURES FURNISHED BY ONLI-WA 


The Parisian Co., of Birmingham, Ala., which opened on 
September 15, used for all their display fixtures the new line 
of walnut and maple combinations featured by The Onli-Wa 
Fixture Co., Dayton, Ohio. These fixtures are among the 
smartest developments of 1928, and stores everywhere are 
sponsoring their installation. 

The selections made by The Parisian Co. included the 
units of display stands for accessories. Toilet goods and 
shoes, hose, stationery, neckwear, and similar articles were 
advantageously shown in the windows and interior. 
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Comparatively swmple cut-out 
panels with Yuletide pictorials 
gave J. L. Dexter strong set- 
tings for holiday merchandise 
at Hartley's, Fairmont, W. Va. 


The tier below presents a lin- 
gerie trim from the Jensen Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash., and a gift 
ware and book display from the 
Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio. 






































J. H. DeWeese, president of The Onli-Wa Fixture Co.. 
reports the most prosperous period in the history of the busi- 
ness. Orders for their new walnut and maple display stands 
have been coming in rapidly from all parts of the country. 
and it had been necessary to work overtime to meet demands. 





ALLEN A. CO. CONCLUDES DISPLAY CONTEST 


The Allen A. Co., Oshkosh, Wis., makers of “Allen A” 
hosiery, have just concluded a week of intensive merchandis- 
ing known as “National Allen A Week,” lasting from October 
5 to 13, and involving a window contest. Prizes ranged from 
ten to one hundred dollars. 
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Chicago Monthly Display Review 


Full Force of Modernism Is Felt for First Time as Fall Opening 
Spectacles Are Unveiled—Field’s Lead Procession 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Chicago Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


OST everyone directedly interested in window 
display rather expected something specific in 
the way of modern art in the fall opening 
windows of Field’s, and they were not disap- 

pointed. The curtains were drawn for a full week 
before the opening, as usual at this store, where the 
complete change of the four blocks of display windows 
constitutes a really Herculean task. The really surpris- 
ing thing about this detail of the Field windows is that 
so much physical work and artistic arrangement can be 
accomplished in that short space of time. 

The windows were advertised in the newspapers 
before and after the event. The curtains were raised 
on the morning of October 1, and the effect was fully 
up to expectations. 

The corner window at State and Washington Streets 
is a beautiful thing of -pleasing line, design, coloring and 
other details. It is strictly modern and pleasingly so. 
The side walls and the plain part of the background 
consist of a flat covering of pale orchid silk with gold 
overtone. A mulberry velour curtain hangs in the 
center part of the background, framed in with a modern 
setting finished in light brown and silver. The elabo- 
rate decorative furniture is of richly carved walnut with 
ornamentation of old-gold finish and mulberry velour 
cushions and seats. <A table to match, around which are 
grouped three figures in excellent pose, adds its part to 
the complete setting. 

Near each end of the window are two casement 
panels in modern design and silver finish. Back of these 
decorative casements is a slight space lined with a mul- 
berry curtain. The baseboards, steps and buttresses are 
in imitation brown marble with colorings of yellow, red, 
dull green, brown and tan. 

Two statuesque pieces, massive, yet graceful of line 
and modern in theme, flank the three tiers of steps. 
The bases of these pieces are buttressed about and prop- 
erly balanced with the brown marble base supports. 
Every detail from the floor to the ceiling is quite beyond 
criticism. This, and all the other windows, really have 
to be seen to be fully appreciated. This is particularly 
true of the beautiful color effects and certain numerous 
details of design. 

In the two sections of five windows on either side of 
the center entrance along State Street the two end win- 
dows are treated with an alcove arch across their ex- 
treme ends. The three windows in between them are 
different in setting and design, yet similar in theme. As 
usual, each section is treated as a unit. 

The windows along Washington Street are handled 
differently from those on State Street. The same is 
true of the Randolph side. The Wabash Avenue win- 
dows, as usual, are given over to furniture and home 
furnishings, and they also reflect all that is modern in 





these things. Again we repeat that it is necessary to 
see them to appreciate the wealth of artistry involved. 
One could profitably spend an unlimited time in study- 
ing them—a week or a month—and then be unable to 
give anything like a fair verbal analysis and description 
of them. 

The Chas. A. Stevens store held its opening at the 
same time as Field’s, which was from a week to two 
weeks later than other prominent State Street depart- 
ment stores. The island window at Stevens’ consisted 
of a beautiful but quite simple display of six figures 
wearing evening dresses in velvet, silk and lace combi- 
nation materials. Black was featured with other shades 
of brighter hue. Wraps and other accessories were 
used in just the right measure to accentuate the gowns. 
The seasonal decoratives consisted of huge vases of 
“mum” leaves, green and brown-tinted fern leaves, 
purple, red and yellow autumn flowers worked into 
large bouquets placed in each end of the long window 
and the rear corners of the arcade windows. In the 
center of the island window a marble pedestal table, 
the base surrounded by red salvias, fern leavés and 
autumn leaves in a pleasing arrangement, and the top 
supporting a beautiful glass lamp and shade, provided 
the necessary color and decoration. 

The dividers were all removed from the arcade dis- 
plays, and a running display of various and sundry 
items of feminine finery, gift shop novelties, silks and 
velvets for costumes, lace sets, gloves and shoes was 
receiving the admiring comment of passersby. 

The cards used in the opening windows were in the 
shape of an opened book, with the particular style com- 
ment lettered in by hand. One section of the rear win- 
dows contained a display of red-orange negligees, lin- 
gerie, etc., with this copy on the “style book:” “ Paris’ 
newest shade “Bon-Bon’—Lingerie Section.” A similar 
card in the center of the large island window was 
lettered as follows: “Formal Presentations of Fashions 
for Fall.” 

Mandell’s opening was held one week earlier than 
Field’s. The week following, the State Street windows 
and several of those on Madison Street were devoted 
to a distinct display of modern furniture and home fur- 
nishings. This action gave evidence of an independent 
policy and a careful avoidance of effort to follow the 
Field opening by showing women’s apparel and similar 
related items. a 

Incidentally, the furniture displays, in the modern- 
ized treatment of the backgrounds which were installed 
for the opening the week before, made a decidedly at- 
tractive front. Coincident with the furniture displays 
on State Street, on Madison Street there was, in se- 
quence, a window of modern lamps in a variety of 
types, all carried out in the modern art lines; a window 
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of English and American china and cut crystal glass- 
ware, and a window with a complete display of modern 
art mirrors and articles of home decoration made of 
mirror glass. 

Mr. Kagey has recently added to his display equip- 
ment some exceedingly attractive window card easels 
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writer’s opinion, they are showing better merchandise 
and showing it better in these windows than heretofore. 
The windows on State Street are accorded practically 
the same type of decorative treatment that has been 
used for several years. The modern art idea has been 
recognized in two or three instances, particularly in 


| 





Outstanding Examples of Field’s Fall Windows—The pair at the top illustrate Manager Frazer’s use of background 
fabrics, while architectural evolutions of the background dignify the remaining units. 


in hammered metal design. There are easels for a single 
card and others holding two. Where a pair is used the 
effect is similar to that of the opened book, and permits 
two related or different thoughts to be expressed. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. are trading up on their 
Madison Street windows. That is to say that, in the 


jewelry and shoe displays, but not adopted as a general 
policy, as at Mandell’s and some of the other stores. 
This situation is not due to the fact that Mr. Campbell 
is unfamiliar with the new trend, because I happen to 
know that he is well informed, but perhaps the reason 
is due to store policy relating to the window displays. 
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Coast Meet Is Forum for Modernism 


Clash of Advocates of “Art for Art’s Sake’ and “Art for the Sake 
of Sales” Dominates Vancouver Convention 


By OLAVE RALPH 
Special Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD, Portland, Ore. 


T was “Up to Vancouver,” and it will go 
down in our history as one of the most 
worthwhile conventions ever held by the 
P.C. A.D. M. To F. O. E. Heales, Leslie 

Osborne, Walter Rimes, L. K. Browning, F. W. Tonoe, 
Dan Sutherland, V. W. Smith, N. Parkinson, T. J. 





A. O. HEWITT 
President-Elect of the P. C. A. D. M. 


Elrick, I. I. Jones, and all of the Vancouver boys who 
helped to make this convention a success we Owe a 
debt of gratitude for their tireless efforts and won- 
derful hospitality. They could justly be proud of the 
marvelous educational program, the demonstration 
windows and the manufacturers’ exhibits, but the 
spirit in which the convention was handled was most 
remarkable. The wealth of friendship and hospitality 
extended by their committees has paved the road and 
made smoother traveling for both the I. A. D. M. 
and the coast association. This convention, coming as 
it did at a time when friction existed between the two 
associations, has done well in giving the “boys” a 
chance to express their views in friendly good fellow- 
ship, eliminating heated arguments and discussions. 
It has paved the way to a broader understanding. 
Let us hope their efforts will be appreciated and prove 
a benefit to both associations in the future. 

The convention was held in the grand ball room 
of the Hotel Vancouver. Manufacturers’ exhibits, 
photo booths and demonstration windows lined each 
side of this room. Over each exhibit and window 
were the raised letters, “P. C’ A. D. M.” A fountain 
of white statuary graced the center of the room, add- 
ing a, touch of artistry to the atmosphere. The plan 
of this layout was simple and easy of access. The lec- 
tures were held in the Blue Room adjoining. If you 
could have entered the hall Monday night and have 
seen the boys working in their shirt sleeves with paint, 


-brushes, saws, hammers and nails you would have 


wondered at the versatility of the displayman ; you also 
would have wondered just how they were going to 
finish before ten o’clock Tuesday morning. But Tues- 


' day morning came and “all was well.” 


The morning session opened with an address from 
his worship, Mayor Taylor, of Vancouver. He ex- 
tended to us a hearty welcome and hoped we would 
profit by the interchange of ideas. An impromptu lec- 
ture by R. G. Browning gave us a clear understand- 
ing of the strides modern art has made in the last 
three years, how modernism in its true form goes right 
to the heart and portrays the soul of man, and sym- 
metry and rhythm of line and color accentuate the 
value of merchandise. Mr.‘Browning deserves a great 
deal of credit for the splendid educational program 
he sponsored. Art, as we know, is a very important 
factor in modern display, but we can’t let ourselves 
become lopsided with too much art and not enough 
business sense. Just as A. R. MacFarlane in his 
convincing address told us that internationalism is 
just as necessary to industry as the air we breath, so 
is versatility a requisite of the display manager. The 
sum and substance of most of the lectures given by 
merchandise managers, buyers and directors of re- 
search at this convention was to sell the merchandise, 
while the lectures of the artists and displaymen em- 
phasize the beauty of line, color harmony and proper 
placing of merchandise. There are two great ideals 
in the world of display today struggling for su- 
premacy—art for art’s sake and art for the sake of 
selling merchandise. Their boundaries overlap and 
therein lies a problem for the displayman. He must 
be an artist, but he must also understand the value 
of salesmanship. 


President Stensgaard, of the I. A. D. M., in his 
address very ably told us to sell the merchandise and 
not the man and that we should also develop our 
executive ability. The display field today is calling 
for men who understand merchandising and display ; 
who have personality, executive ability and a perfect 
understanding of bosses, buyers and co-workers. 
(Hard old row they’ve laid out for us to hoe, isn’t it, 
fellows?) “Put your time in developing ideas,” he 
said. “High salaried men are hard to find and you 
never make money in display by the money you save. 
You only make money by the money you spend. The 
biggest executive has time to get everything done and 
then go out and play golf.” 

One feature of the program which was enjoyed by 
each and every one of us was the community sing- 
ing—“My Wild Irish Rose” or was it the “Wild 
Irishmen” singing about roses—which? There is no 
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doubt that it sounded fine when you weren’t listening. 
There were four demonstration windows trimmed 
twice each day, due to the efforts of Dan Sutherland, 
who handled that part of the program with the skill 
of a veteran. These windows were of high educational 
value, and a variation of trims from Jantzen bathing 
suits to silk drapes made them most interesting. One 
incident that goes to show the opportunity there is 
for young displaymen at these conventions was that 
the first prize on draping was won by Vic Mott, of 
Spencer’s, Vancouver. He has had only two years’ 
experience but he had the courage to enter against 
competition and won out. Judges were appointed 
every afternoon and evening to judge competing win- 
dows. 

Tuesday afternoon, Martin L. Pierce, director of 
research for the Hoover Cleaner Corporation of Ohio, 
gave us some interesting facts to think about. He 
told us that people buy what they want to buy and 
not what they ought to buy; also you get better re- 
sults if you merchandise in ‘the line of least resistance. 

Thorndike Deland, New York City, urged us to 
know what is behind the movement of modern art and 
to be original here in the west and create our own 
art. “Put on the practical display but still retain 
the artistry,” he said. 

Wednesday afternoon we enjoyed a delightful 
scenic cruise through the courtesy of the Vancouver 
Harbor Board. 

C. R. Bassett gave us some ideas on installing dis- 
plays for banks. “Ideas come from _ visualizing 
thought,” he said. He has to use constructive thought 
in building bank displays, and when the customer has 
read the message the thought has been delivered. 


The banquet Wednesday evening was a huge suc- 
cess. His worship, Mayor Taylor, greeted the three 
hundred guests with fitting words of welcome. One 
remarkable fact which he impressed upon us was that 
Canada and the United States have been living as 
peaceful neighbors for 110 years without guns or 
vessels to hinder their friendly relations. Conventions 
such as the one we were holding would help to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship for the future. 
“We are all competing with each other,” he said, “but 
the better we know each other the better we are able 
to compete.” During the dance following the banquet, 
Charles Boyd was presented with a huge box of toys 
as a birthday present from the boys. Two birthday 
cakes were presented to his wife, but one of them 
turned out to be a wedding anniversary cake, so “they 
lived happily ever after.” Mrs. F. O. E. Heales, wife 
of F. O. E. Heales, president of the P. C. A. D. M., 
hostess for the ladies attending the convention, was 
presented with a beautiful basket of flowers in appre- 
ciation of the service she had rendered in managing 
the program for the ladies. 

The main address of Thursday was given by R. C. 
Scibird, general merchandising manager of the-Hud- 
son Bay Co., Vancouver. . He told us that thinking 
merchants are attaching more and more. importance 
to their display managers and. the work they do, and 
that there can be no true success without cooperation. 

(Continyed on, page 68) : 
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Springfield Is Host to Iinoisans 


Semi-Annual Meeting of State Body Is Held 
in Capital City 


SeRyern was the mecca for central Illinois display- 

men on October 3 as the semi-annual convention of the 
Central Illinois Display Men’s Association got under way. 
Already justly famed as the sponsor of meetings replete both 
in educational and entertainment features, the organization 
came to Springfield prepared to stage a memorable gathering, 
and the caravans of window men who flocked to the capital 
city were conscious of this and eager to participate. 

Under the direction of displaymen and the chief civic 
bodies of Springfield, arrangements had been made which 
paved the way for a successful get-together. John C. Taylor, 
display manager for Roland’s, serving as the secretary of 





PAUL WERTZ 
President-Elect, Central Illinois Association 


this committee, had carried on an extensive direct-by-mail 
campaign to insure a record attendance. 

A “count of noses” at the opening hour disclosed approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty delegates. The banquet, which 
was the opening feature, was presided over by the president, 
Ellsworth H. Bates, of the Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria. A 
brief business session followed, in which election of officers 
for the following year was conducted, the results showing 
choice of the following: President, Paul Wertz, A. Livingston 
& Co., Bloomington; vice-president, Dan Hansen, Peoria; 
second vice-president, John C. Taylor, Roland’s, Springfield; 
secretary, Frank Kalb, Myer Bros., Springfield; treasurer, 
W. K. Bailey, Decatur. 

Following the business session came the educational and 
entertainment program with William Foulk, of the Curtis 
Lighting Co., Chicago, as the first speaker. His interesting 
address and display of lantern slides was followed by a dis- 
cussion of art and color by Miss Harriet Cantral, supervisor 
of Applied Arts ofthe Springfield’ City Schools. 

Tom Leslie, director of display for Wilson Bros., Chicago, 
proved an attraction to delegates from the men’s wear stores 
with an interesting discussion upon the newer modes of dis- 
play in this field. When he considered the budget system for 
the display department all of the audience gave rapt attention. 

Live model draping always has appeal and it was ex- 


‘emplified on this occasion by J. H. Everetts, display manager 


of the M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa, who appeared as 
a representative of the I. A. D. M. Everetts’ drape was very 
unusual and original and received very favorable comment. 
Frank Kalb, of Myer Bros., Springfield, put on a very 
cleverly planned’ live model clothing demonstration, and Dan 
Hines, of the I. A..D. M. executive committee, brought to 


pythe gathering the fraternal greetings of his body in an ad- 
% ‘dress conveying a ‘plea for close affiliation of the state and 


‘city groups with ;the: parent, body. 
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With the New York Displaymen 


Already Dominant in Most Large Scale Department and Specialty 
Stores, Modernism Now Besieges Men's Wear Windows 


By COLEMAN W. McCAMPBELL 
New York Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


HE past month has been notable for many reasons. 

There have been Altman’s Exhibition of Twentieth 

Century Taste; Arnold Constable & Company’s 

One Hundredth and First Anniversary Celebration, 
Hearn’s One Hundredth and First Anniversary Sale. But 
more significant than any of these has been the completeness 
with which modernistic technique in window display has in- 
vaged Gotham. Almost without exception, all important 
stores, large and small, have swung over to the new style. 
Whereas, last fall the avenue was dotted with stores experi- 
menting with modernism, it now presents practically a con- 
tinuous front of it for blocks on end. Take the block be- 
tween Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth Streets on the west side 
of the street. On one corner is Best & Company’s chastely 
smart modern screens and quaint children’s models—reflect- 
ing a Parisian atmosphere. On the other corner is Russek’s 
with its newly installed backgrounds of mirrors, planes and 
angles of board and strips of metal. And sandwiched in be- 
tween these two stores is the etched’ glass fabrication of the 
new Wise Shoe Store unit. All these stores depict different 
manifestations of modernism and each appeals to a dif- 
ferent clientele. Farther uptown in the fifties you have 
McCutcheon’s and Saks’, and down the avenue you have 
Hearn’s and the Marinello Shop. Scattered along the way 
are such stores as Altman’s, Betty Wales. Richard Hudnut, 
Peck & Peck, Dexdale’s, Stewart & Co.; Hixbie & Co., Allen 
“A” Hosiers, Julius Kaiser, Arnold Constable & Co., James 


Above, 

a new wing 
arrangement 
of fabric 
hangings topped 
by wrought iron 
frames. 
Eldredge 
sponsors it at 
Macy's. 

















McCreery’s, Lord & Taylor’s, Kurzmans’, Delacrez, etc. Off 
the avenue, you'll note Stern Brothers, Gimbel’s, Saks’ Herald 
Square, Macy’s, Bloomingdale’s and Wanamaker’s. I have 
mentioned a few. There are literally dozens of others, from 
restaurants and beauty salons to railroad and travel bureaus, 
interior decorating shops and jewelry stores. The invasion 
is sweeping. Unique, ‘indeed, is the store that has remained 
staunchly unaffected. A striking example is Tiffany’s. They 
still cling to their ultra-simple display of a single small 
bronze statue in each window, unrelieved by accessories or 
embellishments. Even Sloane’s, the most dignified of furni- 
ture houses, has capitulated to the present vogue and ordered 
a supply of modernistic furniture. 

Among the newest recruits are men’s clothing and hat 
stores. Two of these are Brill Bros. and Weber & Heil- 
broner. The former has recently installed complete modern 
backgrounds of wood, somewhat in the vein of the cork and 
metal backgrounds used by Saks’ Fifth Avenue for their 
men’s displays, while Weber & Heilbroner have pleated 
backgrounds of monk’s cloth. Exclusive hat shops have com- 
promised by using screens and fluted draperies of rugged 
modern textiles. 


barat the daily attendance at Altman’s Exhibition of 
Twentieth Century Taste has been slight compared to 
the throngs that stormed the expositions of Lord & Taylor 
and Macy’s, the exhibition itself has much to commend it. 

























Below, 
Sidney Ring’s 
latest evolution 
of paneled 
and pleated 
backgrounds 
as seen during 
the month 
at Saks’ 
Fifth Avenue. 
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In staging, in arrangement and in grouping it excels. There 
is a quiet and rich dignity about it that is a distinctive im- 
provement. Also, the grouping and arrangement is more 
convenient, more logically simple. And, on the whole, the 
novelty of the setting is executed in such an untheatrical and 
non-garish manner that it is striking without being startling. 
You miss that feeling of abrupt strangeness, restlessness and 
uncompromising newness so -evident in most of what is 
modern—and, you are grateful. 

The main unit is a large rectangular room in tones of 
yellow, tan, silver and crystal. Two rows of stalwart posts 
have been inconspicuously fluted with recessed silver metal, 
and near the ceiling, on all four sides of each post, crystal 
lights have been snugly fitted. An added effect of spacious- 
ness is achieved by having only a few island groups of 
modern chairs, tables and couches spotted here and there, 
like little retreats, where visitors can sit and leisurely look 
through their catalogues or simply relax and observe. The 
atmosphere is that of a drawing room. The crowd, slim as 
it was, appeared to be comprised of those who were genuinely 
interested in the furniture rather than merely curiosity 
seekers. This, too, was a relief. 

The exhibits themselves are grouped around this large 
room. Five French designers and six Americans are repre- 
sented. The French exhibits are a delightful surprise. In 
the main they have more beauty of line and color, more com- 
posure and more liveable appeal than most of the ensemble 
heretofore exhibited. Almost perfection itself is a salon by 
Dominique. The furniture is of ash-colored pale walnut with 
silver bronze mounts and trimmings of shark skin. In ¢on- 
ception and line and proportion it is exquisitely beautiful. 
The two rooms by Ruhlman, a dining room and a “biblio- 
theque” or library, won instant favor. Nor were the rooms 
by Jules Lelu, screens by Jallot and cabinet by Creval with- 
out their admirers. 

The American exhibits were less fine. The two most ad- 
mired were the music rooms by Robert Reid Macquire and 
the breakfast room by C. B. Falls. The latter is char- 
acterized by a modern treatment of old Chinese forms, and 
the predominating color is a coral or vermilion red. Mac- 
quire’s music room is more fanciful, almost like a setting for 
one of Poe’s tales—executed in fantastic shapes, sombre dark 
tones with a few bright color accents. Those who liked it 
were extravagantly enthusiastic. But it was a room for the 
home of an unusual personality rather than for the average. 
Other rooms were by W. T. Benda, Ruth Campbell, Oscar 
Bach and Steele Savage. W. T. Benda’s room seemed more 
medieval than modern, while ‘the “conversation room” by 
Savage scarcely lived up to its title, for the atmosphere was 
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The Latest in Manneauins—Left, a Bronzed Draping Figure Used by W. L. Cardon at McCutcheon’s; 
Right, a Siegel Mirror Figure at Bonwit Teller’s 


almost chilly and forbidding, instead of being expansive and 
inviting. The chairs were upholstered in white leather. 
Bach’s contribution was an office for a towering skyscraper. 
Metal and leather were the main materials, and the designs 
were symbolic of power and industry. 

The Little Shops, a series of triangular rooms clustered 
at one side, were examples of perfect taste in interesting 
display. The facades of those devoted to silver, jewelry and 
miscellaneous decorative objects were of plain black glass 
and mirrors. Several, somewhat larger, displayed wearing 
apparel for milady. Smart new Seigel mannequins, having 
a bronze and metal finish, were employed. 


HE windows installed by Frankenthal to link up with the 
exhibition differed from those by Lord & Taylor and 
Macy’s in that mannikins displaying wearing apparel were 
shown in modern settings. The other two stores emphasized 
prestige rather than merchandise in their windows. Modern 
fabrics in shades of silver and gray were employed as back- 
ground drapes, forming a-+semi-circular screen at the rear 
in each window. Modern furniture completed the settings. 

Bonwit Teller’s windowsy with their backgrounds of self- 
patterned damask finish gold paper and fluted columns, are 
becoming more and more attractive. Recently they have been 
using a bizarre Siegel model that is entirely covered with 
a mosaic of mirrors. They have turned a spotlight on it, 
which causes the mirrors to sparkle and glitter. I imagine 
an even better effect could be obtained by focussing a rainbow 
spotlight on this type of mannikin. 

A window by Eldredge at Macy’s, devoted to new Paris 
hats for autumn, utilized head figures of translucent glass 
and metal. The window was divided into three units, two 
of the glass figures forming one unit at either side, and the 
two metal head figures making the center unit.. The glass 
figures were of pinkish cast, mounted on small metal boxes 
and illuminated within. giving them a rose quartz appear- 
ance. The metal heads had the lustre of polished silver. 
Furs, gloves, pocketbooks and other accessories completed’ 
each unit. The background on either side was comprised of 
three curtain wings of modern fabric capped by wrought 
iron frames. , 

In a series of small side windows Gimbel’s have been 
doing unusual things in the way of glasswafe, linen and 
colored enamel kitchen utensils. This merchandise has been 
arranged in pure design effects, frequently against shallow 
black wood backgrounds with cut-out. shelves and _ niches. 
Of special appeal was a front window displaying the famous 
“Lenci” dolls from Italy. These debonair figures, the size 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Timely Window Settings By H. H. Riegel 











Simple, and yet attractive, 
is this Christmas _ setting. 
The center is an applique on 
light green satin. A curtain 
of silk net or transparent 
cloth with a six or eight 
inch hem of silver metallic 
cloth at the bottom, is hung 
in front of the Christmas 
tree drop. The valance at 
the top is wallboard covered 
with the same silver metallic 
cloth that is at the bottom 
of the transparent material. 
Panels at each side are wood 
frames with wallboard glued 
on and afterwards nailed. 
Them the same light green 


that the Christmas tree is ° 


appliqued with is tacked on 
the side panels. The scroll 
piece that is at the bottom 
of each panel is either cut 
from wallboard or wood 
paneling. It is painted in 
green shade. The wreaths 
gree nshade. The wreaths 
that drap in front of each 
side panel are hung from the 
moulding by a silver cord. 
The moulding is finished in 
silver and green, the same 
as the scrolls at the bottom 
of the panels. 


























































































































The circle in this Christmas 
setting is two inches thick 
and four inches wide, and 
the face is finished in Tex- 
tone or plaster. The scroll at 
the top is cut out of panel- 
ing board and fitted to the 
top of the circle. The back 
is covered with silk or some 
metallic material. “Merry 
Christmas” is cut out of 
wallboard covered with sil- 
ver metallic material and 
either glued on or hung 
about an inch in front of the 
plaque. The base is con- 
structed of light pine lumber 
with attractive moulding at 
the bottom. The tall pine 
tree at the left side of the 
circle is of wallboard with a 
plastic relief. The church 
and. house are cut-outs, set 
about one inch in front. 
Small pine trees at the oppo- 
site side are treated in the 
same order, but the piece 
reaches across the entire 
front of the circle. Differ- 
ent colored lights can be 
used in between the cut-outs, 
adding considerable life to 
the setting. The color scheme 
will be the Christmas shades 
—green, red, gold and silver. 
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What Modernism Means to Germany 


Hodge-Podge Art of Antebellum Days Unfitted for Harsh Realism 
of Reconstruction Yields to “New Essentiality”’ Exalting Wares 


By GUNTHER THAER 
Window Display Critic and Publicist, Berlin, Germany 


TRIKING phrases must always be regarded 
with distrust. They hang like golden nuts 
on the tree of knowledge, but when they are 
cracked they are often found to be hollow. 

It is no easy task to compress a chain of ideas into three 
or four words of unquestioned expressiveness. It is 
next to impossible to impart to them a ringing defini- 





Gunther Thaer is probably the foremost free-lance 
writer on window display in the German Republic. As 
editor of window display and store construction depart- 
ments of a half-dozen trade magazines, including the 
“Eberswalder Offertenblatt” and “Deutsche Konfektion,” 
he has built up a large following. For the “Offerten- 
blatt” he edits a section dealing with hardware displays ; 
for “Konfektion,” an insert covering women’s apparel 
trims. In his discussion of “new essentiality,’ which is 
the Teutonic equivalent of modernism, he discloses a 
cause for its widespread favor that will astonish Ameri- 
can retailers and displaymen. This is the fact that the 
new principle is a practical mode of merchandise pro- 
motion in direct contrast to the esthetic and non-selling 
window art which prevailed before the war, a form of 
display which German retailers will no longer tolerate. 











tion; more often the individual gives to them his own 
conception, and, in the final: analysis, no one really 
understands what they mean. 

Thus we are using a sparkling new term in Europe, 
“Neue Sachlichkeit,” the “new essentiality” correspond- 
ing to a large degree with the somewhat indefinite 
“modernism,” which, I understand, is puzzling the dis- 
playmen of America. It is altogether meaningless, a 
hollow nut, but the humblest German now accords it 
a peculiar meaning. 

What is “new essentiality,” and, above all, what has 
it to do with the show window? It is our object to sub- 
ject it to a critical examination, and at its conclusion to 
attempt, out of the resulting observations, to find a 
means of applying it to practical purposes. 

Momentarily, art, tossed and driven by the great 
developments of our epoch, swings between the two 
poles of realism and the romantic. For the truly 
romantic we have, for a long time, been much too prac- 
tical. A civilization with brilliantly constructive prin- 
ciples gripped us at the beginning of the present century 
and changed the aspects of our art from a reflection of 
power to a dull mixture of pretty sentimentalism and 
far-fetched abstraction—of expression without funda- 
mentals. Expressionism followed impressionism, and 
slowly all were split up into tiny streams of cubism, 
infantilism, dadaism, and so forth, while every dauber 
turned to the artistic with diverse but hideous carica- 
tures of the physical. Then came the overweening 
catastrophe of the World War, a detonation that cast a 


pall of horror over the entire earth. Swayed by its 
force, their toy house came tumbling down, and out of 
its ruins rose the question, ‘What next ?” 

“Build anew!” This determination, perhaps, first 
welled up in Germany, the flame center of the catas- 
trophe. “Within and without, build anew!” Relations 
with surrounding nations were desperate, and the con- 





A “New Essentiality” Drape by the Reimann 
Display School, Berlin 
dition of national affairs was even worse. Who was to 
give Europe the inspiration for reconstruction of a 
shattered art, after a war whose conscienceless, stark 
brutality had throttled both naturalism and her abstract 
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How the New Style Is Applied to Technical Goods 
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SIEGEL’S 
METALLIZED 
MANNEQUINS 


The latest product of Sie- 
gel’s Parisian studios is a 
figure which practically 
obliterates all of the facial 
features of the mannikin. 
Following the Siegel prin- 
ciple that the form is pri- 
marily a display stand, these 
innovations merely suggest 
the facial lines. 








The top illustration. shows 
a battery of the new figures 
flanked by more familiar 
types of Siegel manufacture 
as displayed at the ‘head- 
quarters of the firm,14 Bou- 
levard Hausmann, Paris. 


The second picture shows a 

unit of these bronzed and 

silvered forms draped im 
modern style. 


“= 


The base discloses the limb 

contour of the figures set 

off by elementary fabric 
drapes. 
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derivatives. Realism alone could serve as the struc- 
tural material of this new order of harsh practicality. 
But it could not be a pseudo-realism, which built its 
castles in the realm of the counting house, but a living, 
constructive realism. So it came about that all these 
worthy gropings, under the pressure of a great need, 
have been generalized under the common, terse but 
splinter-new descriptive designation, “new essentiality.” 

The effect of this “new essentiality” upon all prov- 
inces of life is to shape form to a reflection of the 
natural. Away with unrestricted estheticism! Form 
ad feature must unite in symmetry. Hence, all ele- 
ments of “new essentiality” have revealed a new rhythm 
of symmetry. The house no longer remains upon simple 
need—inspired lines. The chair is no more, as formerly, 
a creature of baroque lines and old-fashioned carving. 
It is just a chair, rendered pleasing through the sym- 
metry of its form, and—comfortable. And the show 
window? It is not difficult to turn aside to considera- 
tion of its new aspects, but we wish, now that a compre- 
hensive groundwork has been laid, to defer long enough 
to draw a parallel to this development in the progress 
of German display art. 


It is scarcely fifteen or twenty years since the move- 
ment began to search out methods for bringing window 
display to its utmost strength in business propaganda. 
As the issue of expression stood in the foreground, it 
is natural that contemporary art exerted an influence 
upon it. But it was not the meanwhile developing im- 
pressionism that exercised this effect, but, instead, every 
previous development marched along in order, an ex- 
pression of sweet naturalism, with its wax figures, com- 
ing first. There were those who wanted to do some- 
thing for the elevation of window art, but the horizon 
of the merchant was no place for experiment with the 
deep-lying issues of art. Notwithstanding this, a de- 
velopment of unexpected and unforeseen extensiveness 
began. The blossoming of window contests effected 
this long-awaited bridge between art and the window. 
Amid the prior naturalism, whose spirit still crops out 
in provincial display, came the first outcropping of an 
expressionism, soon to sweep over into futurism. Show 
window art was thus generated, and, like all develop- 
ments, in the beginning overshot its mark, assuming a 
lofty and autocratic mien, and, in the ecstasy of full- 


blown conceit, losing sight of its genuine objective— 


service of the show window. 

To impress the new art on the public became more 
interesting than impelling them to create demand for 
merchandise through interesting new presentations. 
With wild Aztec visages painted in all the colors of the 
rainbow, wax figures looked out on an astounded public, 
which stared in wonder without being able to get a soli- 
tary idea of what it was all about. Fantastic display 
stands raised their arms and plead for attention, while 
the arrangements of the goods itself was of like order. 
Of them, however, the majority of decorators exultantly 
worked up all sorts of foolish schemes. Giraffes, can- 
nons and airships were fashioned out of handkerchiefs 
and like materials without any thought upon their value 
in producing sales. This development, that in no: way 
can be associated with the dominant art tendencies, be- 
cause it was an extraordinary hash produced out of a 
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mixture of every possible idea, waxed strong at the end 
of the war, and had expended its fury when the profes- 





Another Reimann Trim Applying the New Concept 
sion came face to face with its newest problem—‘“new 


essentiality.” 
In this form the chasm between art and the show 





A “New Essentiality” Treatment of Handkerchiefs 


window decoration grows narrower, so that they not 

only exhibit a similarity in aspect, but also a clarity of 

composition not hitherto recognized in window decora- 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Hallowe’en and Armistice Day Trims 


Two Unlike Holidays Which Come in Close Succession Call for Modes 
of Expression as Far Apart as the Poles—Reflecting Nationalism 


ETWEEN Armistice Day and Hallowe'en there is 

neither relation nor sympathy, and yet both fall 

within a few days of each other. It is as if the 

November tribute to the fallen great came as a 
solemn rebuke to a frivolous and pleasure-mad society, whose 
wild and reckless schemes are symbolized in the vandalism 
and riotousness of All Saints’ Eve. 

In the gambols of this crisp October night there is a charm 
which has been handed down through the centuries. In its 
tokens are visualized all of the sinister and frightful figures 
of a superstitious past. Witches fly on broomsticks or sit 
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before bojling caldrons in which, like the black mixture of 
the voodoo doctor, swim all manner of wonder-working in- 
gredients. Black cats tell of the fears of savage peoples, while 
bobbing apples and jack-o’-lanterns bespeak the pagan harvest 
celebrations in which the holiday had its origin. 

Such a theme offers boundless opportunity to the window- 
man who yearns for an attraction device of unusual power. 
In the shadowy past of this beguiling occasion, he can find 
a limitless bounty of ideas upon which to build. If his taste 
runs to the mystic, he may contrive a setting revealing a 
toothless old crone sitting before a huge kettle in which she 
brews her magic potion. He may 
show the ghosts gathering in a 
graveyard for their nocturnal 
journey. If a bit of humor seems 
more desirable he may picture a 
bristling cat, its back arched, and 
tail spread wide, as it yowls a 
harrowing challenge to the wan- 
dering spirits. 

If it is wise to ho!d more 
closely to the urge of business, 
there is the carnival spirit to ex- 
ploit with its stress upon unique 
decoration, lighting and costum- 
ing. Pierrot must have his Pier- 
rette and there are hundreds of 
other harlequin, Acadian, clown, 
caballero, gypsy and Oriental 
masques to display. Such is the 
theme of the two illustrations 
which appear here. 

In the upper window, Bert Cul- 
tus, when with Rhodes Bros., Ta- 
coma, Wash., fashioned a_ fes- 
tive scene with three girls in Hal- 
lowe’en costumes grouped about 
a table mantled deep in holiday 
hangings. The background walls 
are overlaid with pleated crepe 
paper panels, crested with colorful 
‘valances wherein black cats with 
arched backs form the decorative 
motif. The center unit of the back- 
ground is gay with a festooning 
of crepe paper ribbons shown 
against a dark field, while skulls 
and grinning “cat heads” appear 
at intervals. 

The table and foreground of 
the window are loaded with Hal- 
lowe’en favors, boxes, candies and 
other essentials of the spritely eve. 
The costumes of the figures like- 
wise have significance, not only 
rendering the scheme the atmos- 





A DIRGE AND AN ODE— Dif- 
ferefice in national temperament 
is strongly exhibited in these 
Armistice trims. At the top, the 
Army and Navy Stores, Ltd., of 
London, pay the tribute» of a 
grateful people to their fallen 
soldiery. Below, Vernon Estes, 
Kewanee Dry Goods Co., Ke- 
wanee, Ill., exalts the prowess of 
Yankee arms. 
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A FESTIVE AIR—Both of the 
displays shown here bring out 
the festive spirit of Hallowe’en, 
but in such manner that the com- 
mercial possibilities of the occa- 
sion are strongly set out. The 
top is by Bert Cultus for Rhodes 
Bros., Tacoma, Wash.; the base 
by A. A. Matzer; F. & R. Lazarus 
Co, Columbus, Ohio. 





pheric values of proper accessor- 
ies, but bringing to the attention 
of the passer the value of crepe 


“gowns” for the occasion. 

In the lower illustration, An- 
drew A. Matzer, display manager 
for the F. & R. Lazarus Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, shows a-display in- 
stalled in 1927. The decorations 
are in keeping, and the scenic 
effects are well brought out, the 
entire scheme being planned to 
produce in miniature a modern 
All Saint’s Eve party in full 
bloom. 

The table service is perfectly 
appointed, the coverings being 
fashioned from crepe paper. In 
a cleverly fashioned recess, two 
figures in carnival garb, with mu- 
sical instruments before them, 
suggest the presence of an orches- 
tra. 

All this betokens the trend 
toward elaboration of modern 
pleasure. No longer is the youth- 
ful celebrator satisfied with a has- 
tily contrived costume. The os- 
tentation of dances and parties 
calls for more elaborate plumage, 
and thus provides manufacturer 
and retailer with a new ware. 
Costumers get their share of bus- 
iness, but to an ever increasing 
extent, purchase is preferred to rental. 

Now let us turn to a different type of holiday, altogether 
shorn of tinsel and ornament and consecrated to the memory 
of brave warriors who met and destroyed the proudest 
legions of imperialism. November 11 comes each year to re- 
mind the living of the valiant deeds and unshrinking bravery 
of a deathless dead. Scarcely a decade ago the world was in 
travail, battling to determine whether mailclad might or em- 
battled democracy should survive a bath of blood. The joy 
which greeted the abdication of the kaiser and the peace that 
followed cannot be appreciated by future generations. Pent 
up spirits, working in arsenals and powder .mills, driving 
lathes and planing machines in factories grinding out shells 
that fed giant cannon, armies of women in uniform and sad- 
dlery shops, augmented forces of pharmaceutical laboratories 
turning out medical supplies, anxious mothers feverishly 
scanning the casualty list—to them, the armistice was the end 
of a nightmare that was tangible enough in its voracious appe- 
tite for blood and treasure. 

The road of democracy has been hard since the war, but 
despite the crop of dictators which have come to power in 
late years, humanity pushes on up the stony way to peace and 
amity. In the annually recurring Armistice Day, it finds inter- 
national expression of faith in the triumph of its cause. 

Particularly alive to significance of the event are the Eng- 
lish speaking peoples, who, in every continent and clime, seize 
opportunity each year to keep memory green with testimony 
to the sacrificial spirit of the fallen, and to renew their 
pledges to end war. 2 

One of the most appealing window attestations of this 
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resolve seen in 1927 was that instalied by the Army and Navy 
Stores, Ltd., of London. Within its narrow borders, the dec- 
orator raised a shaft bearing a tablet of the allies coat of 
arms, and a tribute to their soldiery. At its base, a wreath, 
bright with a garnish of crimson poppies provided an appeal 
to the veterans of. the conflict whose comrades sleep in the 
flower-clad lowlands of Flanders. The somber background 
and equally dark wall hangings were further set off by a 
pillow of white blossoms into whose surface was woven an 
indenture of green that spelled “Lest We Forget.” Furled 
union jacks and plaques of the national coat of arms expressed 
the fervor of nationalism, a patriotism not, however, blatant 
with the emotionalism of the “jingo,” but expressed in quiet 
tribute to bravery. 

Of like character was a window of Palmerston, North, 
New Zealand, in which Claude Dixon, of the firm of Collinson 
& Cunningham, paid tribute to the Anzacs, the island’s vol- 
unteers. This expression of appreciation revealed a graceful 
monument from whose slender pedestal! a classic figure with 
uplifted sword held out a laurel wreath. Posed before a 
wreathed plaque that dominated the background, the emblem 
of enlightened nationalism was the attraction of a modishly 
garbed wax figure whieh was placed in the right foreground. 
Opposite her a tablet. raised to eye level stood out against a 
drape of the British colors supported by wreathed flags with 
drooping folds. 

In contrast is a vibrant American trim used last year by 
Vernon P. Estes, display manager for the Kewanee Dry Goods 
Co., Kewanee, Ill. Flags emblazoned the background and 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The Foreign Fair and the Holidays 


Opening of Christmas Merchandise Selling With Events Stressing | 
Foreign Origin of Wares Gains Favor—How Shows Are Handled 


AUNCHING a sale of Christmas merchandise 
at a time when the weather bears little indica- 
tion of the approach of the Yuletide has 
always called for clever merchandising, but 

as the result of the advent of the “foreign fair” the task 
has been stripped of much of this difficulty. 

Who is responsible for the establishment of this 
novel selling event is difficult to determine, and it is, 
perhaps, likely that his identity will always remain a 
mystery. To him, however, belongs credit for having 








found a unique program for beginning the sale of 
Christmas merchandise under auspicious circumstances. 
It must have occurred to this pioneer that the flash- 


-ing array of wares which were bought especially for 


Christmas gifts contained an intrinsic value which 
would appeal to the average buyer, and that this appeal 
was more effective in early November than all the 
pressure exerted by Santa Claus and his cohorts. Here 
were products that had been gathered from the four 
corners of the earth to satisfy the whims and artistic 
cravings of the American buyer. 
Had not store representatives in 
the greater European cities 
traveled far and wide to secure 
choice products of peasant looms 
and the home manufacturers of 
the rural regions? Did they not 
embrace outstanding examples 
of the pottery and glassware of 
central Europe, rare tapestries 
and floor coverings, dainty linens 
and lingerie, grotesque carvings 
and statuettes? Were there not 
exquisite apparel accessories in 
leather and beads, artfully tooled 
handbags and brightly colored 
purses to gladden the heart of 
the feminine shopper? Why not 
offer all these novelties to her 
on a basis of ware appeal in the 
glamorous atmosphere of Euro- 
pean settings ? | 

This happy thought, proved 
successful in a few test cases, 
became an inspiration to adver- 
tisers all over the country, and 
in the next two years the num- 
ber of stores which staged these 
pre-Christmas exhibits of im- 
ported goods multiplied with 
startling rapidity. As the holi- 
day period approaches it is to be 
assumed that scores of these 
sales will be scheduled. 

The foreign fair can be 
adapted to the requirements of 
any store, and may be as ambi- 





BRY’S FAIR WINDOWS—Three 
displays prepared for the 1927 
fair at Bry’s, Memphis, Tenn. Of 
their construction, Display Manager 
Bronsing says: “Each window car- 
ried a shield bearing flags of the . 
countries whose products were ex- 
ploited. On each side of the back- 
ground was a one-sheet foreign 
poster in colors.” 
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KOESTER STUDENT Makes an 
American Display in Japan 





Trims a display im 





a Bagaar in the 





American Manner 








Mr. John Kaorn Sudzaki, of ‘Tokio, 
Japan, a graduate of the Koester 
School, sends us an example of his 
latest hit. This consists of an 
example of the American style of 
display and depicts a bridal pro- 
cession of wax figures, dresses, 
accessories. In this display it was 
necessary to use American wax 
figures, dresses, accessories, etc. 
The display was placed just previ- 
ous to the month of June and was 
extremely interesting to the Japan- 
ese audience because of its educa- 
tional value. 


ses 
ieee 


Mr. Sudzaki writes us that he 
will shortly make another trip to 
this country and visit the Koester 
School to find out the latest in 
window decoration methods. 





Mr. Sudzaki’s American Display in a Japanese Bazaar 


Mr. Homer Moore of Point Pleasant, W. Va. 


Send Some Snapshots and This Letter 
CORRICK DRUG COMPANY 





The Koester School Tue Rexatt SToRE Point Pleasant 
314 S. Franklin St., West Virginia, 
Chicago, Illinois. June 21, 1928. 
Dear Sirs— 


Last June the twelfth I left the Koester School to enter the field of Win- 
dow Display and Show Card Writing. Since that time I have been doing 
the display work here and doing outside work in my spare time. I sure have 
made a clean-up, too. When I look back I see that I owe it all to the 
Koester School. 

I am enclosing a few snapshots of some of my windows and cards. You 
will notice that expenses were kept down, as a number of these big cards 
are lettered on just ordinary shipping cartons. The lady on the big lavender 
card was cut from a talcum powder sign and pasted on. We had the largest 
soda day ever in the history of this store. The display cabinet was cut from 
shipping cartons and covered with wall paper, then the desired lettering 
placed as shown. The “Alice in Ice Cream Land” sign was lighted from 
behind by a revolving light, casting colored shadows against the light back- 
ground. In connection with this we used the ‘Strawberry Cocktail” sign on 
the mirror inside. 

I wish some of you could have been here just to see the number of people 
that would come in and say: “Give me one of those tasty looking sodas like 
shown in the window,” or, “Let me try one of those cocktails.” 





Snapshot of a Business-Pulling Window by Just a former graduate, 
Mr. Homer Moore (Signed) Homer Moore. o 
o 
? 
e 3 o 
an You lake an Important Position “ 
e 
o 
You, like every displayman, hope some day to hold an important position, but your ambi- oe” The Koester 
tions will never be realized if you are unqualified or unskilled. Today there are hundreds of ¢ School 
displaymen whose work is lacking because they have never been taught the correct methods ? 314 S. Franklin St. 
of their work. These’ men have to find out everything for themselves and after many years of ¢ 7 Chicago 


self-tuition they are still lacking. 


¢? 
You can learn Window Display, Card Writing and Retail Advertising under the most ¢ Messrs: Please send 


expert teachers in the world at the Koester School. All instruction is personal, practical and o me your literature. 
complete. Pa 
The sooner you start the sooner better pay starts. ne ts El re haem da 


¢ 
¢ a & = tace oe 6 oe & @ 4-4 eee 
The KOESTER SCHOOL ‘ec 
314 S. Franklin St. (El aaa 
In the Window Display Center of the World ek 
uf DMT ar ia ees Oa Sire tee eo. 
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tious as it chooses to make it. If the house is to be con- 
verted momentarily into an European fair, with sales 
girls clad in the costume of the countries whose goods 
they feature, this can be done with alacrity and little 
change in customary arrangements. If it is to be merely 
a matter of advertising and display linked up with a 
massed showing of imported goods in a conspicuous 
section, this also is practical. 

“When a store-wide foreign fair was mentioned in 
our executive: meeting,” says J. F. Bronsing, display 
manager for Bry’s, Memphis, Tenn., “I knew that 125 
departments were due to participate. The first thing to 
consider was: What countries the merchandise would 
come from; next, the nature of the merchandise and 
in what departments it would be displayed. 

“After obtaining this information and carefully 
checking each one of the ideas, details naturally fell into 
their respective orders. 

“First, the flags of all the countries that were to be 
represented in our foreign fair were displayed singly 
and in groups. 

“A shield designed and executed in our display 


studio in appropriate colors in two different sizes was ° 


used in each of our fifty windows, and also in the in- 
terior of the store on all six floors and basement. 

“Each shield carried ‘four foreign flags and one 
American flag in the center. Shields were forty-eight 
by twenty-four inches ; flags were approximately fifteen 
by thirty-two inches. 

“On each bank of elevators and just inside of the 
lobby entrance hung a six foot by four foot shield with 
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Above, one of the displays in which A. A. Matzer, F. 
& R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, used maps on mov- 
ing belts to show sources of merchandise; left, the 


style followed in the bulk of his displays. 


six foreign flags and one American flag, approximately 
four feet by nine feet. 

“In each department foreign fair merchandise was 
shown in group displays, with a shield and flags of the 
countries from which the merchandise was obtained. 

’ “Tn every window of the entire front and side of our 
building, from the first floor to the sixth, was a large 
foreign flag, while an American banner fluttered here 
and there. Three flagstaffs surmounting our building 
flaunted American flags, fourteen by thirty feet. 

“When we learned that the Cunard liner Berengaria 
had played a prominent part in imparting the merchan- 
dise, I made haste to obtain an exact replica of this 
steamer, five feet long, enclosed in a glass case. This, 
together with a number of the liner’s life preservers, 
was given a prominent space in our windows. 

“Each window featured a shield carrying flags of 
the country whose products were exploited. On each 
side of the background of each window and both sides 
of each column in the store was an original one-sheet 
foreign poster in colors. 

“The most important thing was the public’s reaction 
to the fair. The fact is that the crowds attending were 
very gratifying; also the sales results. On every hand 
could be heard exclamations of wonderment and sur- 
prise at the variety and quality of merchandise dis- 
played. © 

“Our gift emporium alone since that time has been 
enlarged to ten times its floor space, and sales not only 
there, but in other departments where foreign merchan- 
dise was sold, have been very satisfactory.” 

When A. A. Matzer staged the display for the for- 
eign fair held by the F. & R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, last fall, he produced -a couple of innovations 
which served to rivet the attention of the passers. Both 
of these were maps, and there was no difference in 
their execution save that in one instance vents were 
provided. This permitted light to shine thorugh from 
the rear and to illuminate trains, airships and boats 
which appeared as decorations in the. fashion of the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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‘BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 


Artistic Decorations and Artificial Flowers 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 


= , Art Poster Card and Mat Board 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. 
1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Complete Equipment for Lighting Effects 


CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. 
239 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Wax Figures and Display Fixtures 


THE D. J. HEAGANY MFG. Co. 
1123 W. Washington Blvd. 


Metal Display Fixtures and Card Holders 
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u : Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
; World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Air Brushes and Accessories 


REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
1417 West Jackson Blvd. 


Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
134-140 North Robey Street 


Window and Interior Decorations 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
190 N. State Street 


Cornell Wood Board 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen.and merchants 


everywhere—and recommended 
Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 


Write for Catalogues! 









to progressive purchasers’ by the 


Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Co. 
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Above—Clyde Ostman’s interest-arousing conversion of the 
Christmas wreath into a shadow box for clothing appears at 
the top. This had a background of alternating black and 
silver cloth strips, and silver foil was used on the wreath. 
The next display is one of a series by F. D. Jolly, of the 
P. A. Meyer & Sons Co., Erie, Pa. This shows a neat mode 
of handling pajamas. In the base, Jolly reveals a manner of 
handling dressing robes that develops the utmost of appeal 
from a limited space. Right—A Christmas trim by R. A. 
Minear for Butcher, Roberts Co., Battle Creek, Mich., in- 
involving employment of a miniature San‘a Claus as the 
attraction device. 


WORLD October, 1928 


Yuletide Trims 
for Men’s Wear 


How an Enterprising Decorator Used His Win- 
dows ‘to Fan Lagging Interest in December 
Purchases of Clothing Into Profitable Busi- 
ness—Methods of Successful Designers of 
Christmas Furnishing Display Reviewed and 
Analysed—Uses of the Changeable Panel. 


REATION of. distinctive men’s wear displays 
for the Christmas holidays is not a difficult 
task, but, unfortunately, seems hard because 
of the tensely held conservatism of many 

retailers. That it may be demonstrated that differentia- 
tion of window schemes is not necessarily expensive or 
difficult, this compilation of schemes used in the 1927 
holidays has been arranged. 

It wll be instantly apparent that the displays dis- 
cussed, as well as those illustrated, were not placed by 
dealers with extraordinary resources. Rather they 
represent the great body of small stores which consti- 
tute the backbone of the American clothing and furnish- 
ing business. 

Wood Brothers, of Los Angeles, contribute the first 
suggestion, a scheme for emphasizing the holiday fitness 
of clothing. This is no light task, as the bulk of cloth- 
ing men will concede. Yuletide generally slows up the 
sale of clothing considerably, placing a marked empha- 
sis upon furnishings. But Clyde Ostman, who handles 
displays for this concern, was determined that his house 
should escape from the evil influences of such a popular 
attitude. He accordingly fashioned a window which 
cleared the way for holiday sales and made the volume 
of business in clothing more satisfactory. 

A giant wreath was the primary attraction device, 
and also virtually a background for the merchandise. 
In effect, it was a shadow box, for it was so constructed 
that two suits were shown within a space of modest 
proportion immediately behind it and lighted from the 
top and sides. ‘The wreath was made of aluminum and 
tin foil mounted on a half-round frame. It was placed 
before a black oil-cloth hanging, which had been placed 
over the background and flanked with silver cloth 
drapes. Within the shadow box, silver and black cloth 
was used in alternating stripes. 

An interesting feature was the material used for 
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neckpieces. As Ostman did not have a stock of hand- 
kerchiefs or shirts to fall back upon, he used scraps of 
the same silver foil that had been utilized in the manu- 
facture of the wreath. In this way the entire decora- 
tion was carried out in black and silver, with a few 
touches of red here and there to add a bit of color. 

F. D. Jolly, display manager for P. A. Meyer & 
Sons, Erie, Pa., enjoys an enviable distinction as a men’s 
wear trimmer, and numbered among his 1927 trims 
some of the most attractive that were seen during the 
period. In their composition, however, very simple 
rules were followed. Almost all were constructed upon 
the same plan and achieved distinction through the 
details of decoration. 

In commenting on his methods, Jolly says: “For the 
past year I had used screens with interchangeable 
panels, employing them at the back of my windows in 
the arcade and midway between the glass and the back- 
grounds of the two front windows. The frame work 
of the panels is made of wood finished in green and gold 
polychrome to effect the appearance of wrought iron. 
By using them in this fashion we can place a group of 
merchandise before the screen, making each section of 
the windows of equal strength and interest. Each 
group is separated from its neighbors by wrought iron 
dividers, matching the polychromed frame work of the 
screens. At times these dividers are taken out and 
small groups of furnishings are arranged in plateaus in 
their places. These groups are then spotlighted. 

The Jolly trims which are illustrated, without ex- 
ception, employ screens for backgrounds, and in at least 
one instance show the wrought iron dividers that enabled 
him to obtain the utmost value from his space. In the 
first illustration, a display of pajamas on forms and 
boards with golf hose as reliefs, the screen and its moire 
silk covering show up strongly under brilliant illumina- 
tion. Here, as in all of his series, a green wreath, with 
poinsettias woven into its body, serves as the telltale 
Christmas motif, while electric candles, blazing in the 
background, add their significant gesture. 

A unit of robes shown over forms and in loose 
drapes is the next presentation, and it reveals the pains- 
taking character of Jolly’s work in the plaid blanket 
floor covering. This closely matches the coloring and 
markings of one of the robes and rounds out the color 
effectiveness of the trim. 

In the massed display of ties, with units of stripes 
at right and left, banking in the center groups of con- 
servative patterns is a fine exposition of display craft. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Above, M. H. Luber, of the Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
brings out a display of evening wear for holiday buyers which 
is linked with the remainder of his windows by use of a fabric 
hanging with appliqued candles and wreath. Below is a series 
of trims by F. D. Jolly, the first showing two units of striped 
ties flanking a center unit of conservative patterns. Adapt- 
ability of his interchangeable screens is seen in the next 
window, an exposition of formal wear before a panel depict- 
ing men in evening dress. This was assumed to have more 
buying urge than the general Christmas decoration. The base 
is a stocky trim of shirts. Left, a furnishing trim by R. A. 
Minear, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Above, 
a display of 
Colored Linens 
by A. A. Matzer, 


the Lazarus Co., }& | 
Columbus, O. + . 
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Below, 
Linen Trim with 
Party Setting, 
byJ.F.Bronswmg, 
The New Bry’s, 
Memphis. 


Linen Windows for Thanksgiving 


Most Epicurean of American Holidays Providesa Fitting 
Background for Sales of Cloths and Tablewares 


PPROACH of Thanksgiving is usually the 
signal for appearance of a vast number of 
linen windows. The idea is practical because 
of its association with the most epicurean of 

American holidays. The primary lure of this celebra- 
tion rests in the prestige which it gives to old-fashioned 
Yankee dishes and the superlative foundation of all 
feasts—roast turkey. With such a spread, snowy linens 
and sparkling silver and glassware have long been asso- 
ciated. In this fellowship rests the cause for the marked 
favor shown for linen in November displays. 

Not until the advent of “color in the home” did the 
white table spread have aught to fear. But now it has 
come upon evil days, for while Americans are not con- 
tent with the red and white checked cloths which their 
grandfathers admired, they have revealed a weakness 
for greens and gold, orchids and blue, in solid colors 
or stripes. 

Color in linens is a theme that leads to profits. 
Color in linens broadens the linen market and opens the 
way for sales which otherwise would never be made. 
While colorful linens have not heretofore been asso- 
ciated with the soberness of Thanksgiving, there is no 
good reason why, and every good reason to suspect that 
they will blossom brightly in the next few weeks. 
Showing them not only prompts their purchase, but 
opens the way for the sale of great quantities of colored 


glassware, candles, decorated dishes and center pieces. 
Andrew A. Matzer, display manager for the F. & R. 
Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, capitalized the situation 
in a linen display late this spring that forcibly brought 
out the appeal of colors. Three rectangular dinner 
tables were used, one being merely a platform. A large 
window was employed, and here the trio of tables was 
placed, with the low unit in the center. Behind the re- 
mainder were wax figures clothed as maids in cap and 
apron. One grouping showed a blend of Nile green 
items, embracing cloth and napkins, glassware, candles, 
maid’s uniform, center piece and decorated dishes. 
The center unit marked a repetition of the plan, but 
in this instance the color emphasized was gold, with 
amber gold glassware and candlesticks setting off the 
cloth. Dishes with gold decorations added their con- 
tribution of life and buoyance to the interesting expo- 
sition. 
The left grouping presented orchid, linking together 
every element of the array of tones of the same color. 
The maid behind the table was clothed in a uniform of 
orchid ; the center piece was topped by a spray of lilacs ; 
the candlesticks and dishes followed suit. And,- of 
course, the table cloth and napkins matched the acces- 
sories. 
In the center of the background, against a dark 
(Continued on page 49) 
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The Most Exclusive 


SIEGEL LEADS to GREATER SALES 
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These Figures Will Focus the Attention of Your Passing Public 
| ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 


mannequins Used for Display in the 


al EXHIBITION OF 

A\\S \ 

’ £ _ 2 Oth’ CENTURY TASTE 

: ae « B. ALTWCAN & CO. 

ANN Sree he citedStaes to exhibit 
$ 


: pari simulates either gun bronze or silver, and has the effect and 


beauty of metal. 
INTERNATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE of NEW YORK, Inc. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR UNITED STATES 


303 FIFTH AVENUE CALEDONIA 8316 NEW YORK 
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Characteristic 
back and 
wing panels seen 
in the windows 
of the Wise 
Shoe chain in 
New York und 


eastern cities 





These futuristic 
designs are 
produced in the 
studios or under 
the direction of 
F, Revesz 
Ferryman, of 
New York City. 


Being Too Practical Is Impractical 


Firm Adherence to the Rule of “Merchandise First, Last and All 
the Time” May Make the Store “Just Another Shop” 


RACTICAL use of the show window is de- 
manded of every man who engages profes- 
sionally in the use of the medium. Always 
there is emphasis upon the necessity for 

“keeping his feet on the ground” and not permitting his 
enthusiasm for the artistic to run away with his judg- 
ment. It is not necessary to raise an issue with this 
practice, for the principles upon which the warning is 
based are sound, and, if followed to their ultimate ex- 
pression, will be productive. 

However, a large number of the sane and safe win- 
dows which are guarded so carefully against flightiness 
are anything but practical in their effect upon the passer. 
Their success or failure, of course, rests with him. 
That these reactions are often misinterpreted is an in- 
escapable conclusion, in view of the schemes followed 
by the majority of the stores. 

While this article deals primarily with shoes, its 
observations apply with equal force to the mass of mer- 
chandise. These windows are not proof against attack 
when analyzed for effectiveness in winning interest. 

Let the merchant or displayman who is confident of 


the power of his merchandise when altogether stripped 
of ornamental surroundings stroll through the shopping 
section of any great city after nightfall and observe the 
displays which greet him in the course of a six-block 
walk. He will come to the conclusion that the differ- 
ence between the displays of the popular-price and 
quality establishments is not great enough to denote the 
difference in the latter’s standing. 

To bring out the real worth of a garment or fabric, 
or a bit of new jewelry, calls for more than mere pre- 
sentation of the ware in a beautiful or tasteful environ- 
ment. It is the same as a stage with beautiful settings 
but no actors. It is a composition devoid of life. It is 
of such similarity to the mass of displays that it lacks 
contrast. It fails to win interest because it is not novel. 
It is impractical because it fails to win interest. 

What can be done, then, to swing away from the old 
standards? What means are available for overcoming 
passer apathy? What can be done to bring our win- 
dows above par? 

The answer may be found in the accomplishments 
of a few pioneers. It is developing into a principle 
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which is slowly being grasped by aggressive merchan- 
disers and display exceutives. Evolution of the window 
into a small stage upon which is produced a still or ani- 
mated spectacle that grips the passer’s attention, fires 
his imagination and brings the featured product into a 
limelight that cannot be provided by any other means. 





wo of the 
extraordinary 
trims seen at the 
Tregellas 
Mansfield Co., 
Sacramento, 
Calif., 
during the 
fall opening. 


While displaymen are accustomed to comparing 
their windows to the stage, it is very seldom that they 
attempt to capitalize the similarity of their equipment in 
enlisting public interest. 

M. D. LaGee, display manager for the Cutler Bros. 
Company’s Palmer House unit in Chicago, has found 
that the use of a live model at frequent intervals pro- 
duces interest in his displays that is reflected in wide 
discussion. So effective has this mode been that hun- 
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dreds of passers view his windows during the week 
because of the spectacles that they have seen there 
before or have heard about. 

Paul Sabin, of the Walkover Store, a bit farther 
down the same street, has found that tie-up with current 
events jams the walks with spectators and spreads his 


ae 


Above, 
the Peacock 
Princess on her 
throne, attended 
by her dusky 
pages. Below, 
a peacock plaque 
in natural 
colors. 


store’s reputation far and wide. 

But it does not require a Chicago or New York loca- 
tion to justify spectacular trimming. Witness two of 
the fall displays installed at the Tregellas- Mansfield Co., 
Sacramento, Calif., by Joseph J. Ralph during his fall 
opening. Ralph turned to the oriental for his inspira- 
tion, going back to the Arabian Nights for a theme. 
His research terminated in the selection of a “Peacock 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Left—The Etched Glass Front and Arcade. Right—Etched Balustrades and Bas Reliefs of the Street Floor 


Etched Glass Facade In Gotham Debut 


Wise Shoes’ New Fifth Avenue Unit Starties Blase New Yorkers 


HAIN stores have not been noted for ostenta- 
tion in interior or outer decoration, but with 
invasion of Fifth Avenue by the footwear 
houses they have essayed an adventure in 

modernism which is the envy of many older and more 
widely known retailers. 

Particularly appealing is the recently opened Fifth 
Avenue unit of Wise Shoes, which gave to New 
Yorkers a strikingly beautiful version of glass and 
silver blended harmoniously. No commonplace fagade 
is this departure in store front construction, rising to 
the height of two stories and combining in its structural 
units the imposing glitter of etched glass interspersed 
with black rays and the sparkle of a silver valance. 

The windows are so placed that they approach the 
street in a succession of steps. Towering panes of glass 
encase them and lead up to an arch clothed in a garb 
of black and silver. Within the arcade there is a val- 
ance of silver, above which rise planes of colored 
pebbled glass, used likewise on its roof. Through them 
filters a soft orange light. 

The door oi the main entrance is of black and silver 
metal with an etched pattern, again repeating the motif 
which characterizes the window treatment. On the 
walls flanking each side of the arcade there is a full- 
length of glass panel with a feminine figure in bouffant 
gown descending a winding stairway. This tallies with 
the design of a three-paneled tier in the center of the 
arcade, which serves as a window for the second floor. 

Fluted silver columns and a wing panel decorated 
in an abstract design in blends of blue, yellow and black 


With the Crystallic Magnificence of Its Novel Front 


constitute the decorative features of the window back- 
grounds. These are of stucco, with occasional strips of 
maplewood. The whole front constitutes an extra- 
ordinary instance of the beauty of glass and metal when 
combined in the facade under the direction of highly 


skilled craftsmen. 


The interior is just as unique as the front. A silver 
ceiling is one of the first features to catch the eye. 
These metallic tones are repeated in the bas-reliefs that 
ornament the walls. The ceiling is in no ordinary plane, 
but follows the lines of the overlapped architectural de- 
velopment which.is frequently seen in window back- 
grounds. Four or more borders appear, each a number 
of inches higher than its predecessor. Immediately below 
the ceiling is a series of zigzag panels of etched glass 
forming the balustrade of a ledge which runs around a 
part of the sales floor. It likewise caps walls of equally 
charming character. On one wall beneath these panels 
is a series of sketches of sensational designs showing 
people buying shoes and dancing. The sketches are 
developed in color against a silver background. The 
flooring is composition with a design of red curves 
standing out against a gray background. 

The same type of colored lights which appear out- 
side the entrance distinguish the interior, and a soft 
orange radiance warms the silver ceiling and walls, 
transforming them into a dull gold. The entire room 
is suffused with this quiet, restful light. 

The architectural planning of the store was handled 
by Elias Rothschild Co. and the glass was designed and 
placed by .Eny Art, Inc., New York City. 
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18 INCHES IN DIAMETER 


TWELVE-POINTED STARS 


With Beautiful Prismatic Lighting Effects 


Only $11.50 Each 


In Lots. of Six or More 


Other Illuminated Stars and Bells 
The Geo. F. Jones Co. 


Dept. A. D. 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
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ifelike -Asparagus ‘ern 


A very fine natural fern that is ideal for 
display purposes because it will not fade or 
drop its needles. 


GRASS MATS 


Natural green color grass, made of 
a high-grade, fireproot rafia in mats 


36 x 72 inches. Bij, e+ 50 


Price, each. . 


Prepared Oak sail Beech Foliage 


Natural, prepared and _ fireproofed. 
Colors: Leather brown, cherry red 


and green; 
3 to 4 ft. long; per Ib...... 40c 


SOUTHERN SMILAX, Prepared SHORT — {8 TO22 INCHES : iets INCHES 
Fireproofed. Price per carton (10 lbs.) 


Green é SHORT MEDIUM LONG 
COP eS et $1 5.00 18 to 22 Inches 24 to 28 Inches 30 Inches and Up 


Autumn ; $18 00 $6.50 per Hundred $7.50 per Hundred $9.50 per Hundred 
oes REET RICA eee EXTRA SHORT—$4.50 Per Hundred 


SOUTHERN SMILAX (Fresh Cut) TERMS: 2% 10 DAYS 
ee i quality; extra heavy : 
seed; nse te €1Q.99 THE KERVAN CO. 


case Half Size Case, $5.00 119 West 28th Street New York City 
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“The Landing of Cabrillo,” One of the Group of Ten Historical Windows in the Marston Anniversary 


Celebrating Marston’s Golden Year 


A Glimpse.of the Historical Features Which Gave Glamor to the 
‘ Fiftieth Anniversary of the Store’s Founding 


By JOHN S. BOUGER 
Display Manager, the Marston Company, San Diego, Calif. 


HIRTY thousand people thronged the doors 
of the Marston Co. recently at the opening 
of their fiftieth anniversary celebration, when 
the foundation of the establishment and its 

relationship to the growth of San Diego were stressed 
in a colorful exposition. 


In ten of our main windows shadow boxes contain- 
ing paintings executed upon velour depicted the devel- 
opment of San Diego from the coming of the Spaniards 
to the present. Paintings ranging from nineteen to 
twenty-two feet in length and from eight to eleven and 
one-half feet in height recorded the “Landing of Ca- 
brillo” and the succession of events which have featured 
the growth of the community, culminating in a series 
denoting the rapid strides of the Marston Co. These 
pictures were semi-circular, with shadow frames, which 
in turn were enclosed by an ornamental frame. Among 
them were scenes depicting “Father Serra and the In- 
dians’” and the ‘Mission Period,” spotlighting the 
golden era of the church in southern California. Then 
came “Spanish Pastoral Days,” with its glimpses of the 
splendor which accompanied creation of the great landed 
estates. The “Mexican War” and “Fort Stockton” told 
of California’s passing under the control of the United 
States. Other scenes revealed the “Beginnings of a 
New San Diego,” the “Growth of the Marston Com- 
pany,” the “Horton House and Its Plaza,” and similar 
subjects. In addition, there were two windows con- 
trasting the styles of 1872 and 1928 and three more 
showing early American furniture and Chinese antiques. 


Over the elevators was a composite painting exe- 
cuted on velour with a length of forty-four feet. On 


this was a succession of scenes harking from the “Land- 
ing of Cabrillo” to the sky scrapers of the present era 
and the coming of the “Spirit of St. Louis.” On the 
main aisles each column bore a golden plaque with the 
tower of the California Building in Balboa Park as a 
motif. In each of these settings were blue satin panels 
with present-day scenes of San Diego and vicinity 
painted on them. In addition, we had a large number 
of floral pieces and baskets full of flowers, and the store 
was liberally strewn with blossoms. 


On the second floor, in the lounge, we had an ex- 
tensive exhibit of old needle-work, and in the infants’ 
department there was a showing of costumes of over 
fifty years ago, with a number of children wearing these 
costumes. 


On the third floor the costumes of the early days 
were displayed by live models. It is interesting to note 
that we had the dress worn by Mrs. Grant at the inau- 
guration of her husband, over fifty years ago. Another 
interesting exhibit on the fourth floor was a three-room 
suite, embracing bed room, sitting room and parlor, 
furnished in the styles.of fifty years ago. 

Owing to the fact that the store is still under the 
same management that launched it, we did not have a 
sale during the four days of the celebration, but, in- 
stead, featured new fall merchandise in every depart- 
ment. Our usual August clearance sale was moved. up 
a month and held in July. This innovation was greeted 
with enthusiasm by our guests, many of whom declared 
that our executives had used unusually good judgment 
in banning sale products. However, the volume of new 
merchandise sold exceeded our expectation. 
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LUGGAGE INDUSTRY ANNOUNCES CONTEST 


The Trunk, Luggage and Leather Goods Manufacturers 
of America, an association of approximately one hundred 
manufacturers of trunks, luggage and leather goods and an 
associate group of producers of raw materials, representing 
more than 80 per cent of the entire output of the luggage 
industry, announces a nation-wide window display contest to 
be held in conjunction with the annual National Luggage 
Style Display, October 22 to 27, 1928. This association is 
developing a cooperative program of sales development, 
similar in principle to that practiced by many other indus- 
tries, and is following the examples of the outstanding suc- 
cesses in other fields by a complete sales expansion to reach 
out to all classes of retail trade. 

One thousand dollars in prizes, consisting of fifty-two 
individual prizes, ranging from $100 down to $5 for best 
photographs received will be awarded to merchants sub- 
mitting photos of window displays presenting trunks and 
hand luggage to best advantage at this season of the year, 
which comes shortly in advance of the Christmas holiday 
trade, which is one of the best of the entire year for trunks 
and luggage. This contest is divided to cover cities over and 
under 50,000 population, and another division groups de- 
partment, dry goods, general and miscellaneous stores, and 
the other groups luggage, leather goods and clothing stores, 
in both of these population classifications. It is open to all 
merchants and no restrictions are placed except that the 
association requests that merchants feature a special display 
card, tying up with this nation-wide contest, which will be 
furnished free upon request to the association’s headquarters, 
140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. All photos sub- 
mitted must reach the association headquarters on or before 
November 10. Prizes will be determined by three leading 
window trimming authorities of the country. 





CONTEST TO MARK CHANGE IN CURRENCY 


Decision of the Federal government to alter the size of 
paper currency will automatically render every billfold in 
the country obsolete. The consequent difficulty which the 
public will experience in carrying treasury and bank notes 
of both old and new sizes has been foreseen by the Amity 
Leather Products Co., West Bend, Wis., which is bringing 
out a new leather pocketbook, “Find-Ex,” designed for both 
types. 

To quickly acquaint the public with the value of the new 
carrier, Amity is sponsoring a display contest opening Oc- 
tober 1 in which $500 in prizes will be awarded. Display 
material in seven colors has been prepared for use of the 
entrants. 

The rules call for submission of photographs (camera 
snapshots are eligible) before November 15 of displays in- 
stalled between October 1 and 31. The window must be on 
view for one week. Each contestant must in some way feature 
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——- 


Bouger gave two windows to 
a comparison of styles of the 
past and present. One, at the 
left, revealed odd dresses of 
the seventies in a setting re- 
plete with the furnishings of 
the time. Below is a humorous 
play upon old style corsets, 
stil farther down,» modern 
modes accentuating the changes 
in styles. 


———a 





“Find-Ex,” but use of the company’s display material is 
optional. Photographs must be sent prepaid to the “Find- 
Ex” Display Contest, Amity Leather Products Co., West 
Bend, Wis.” The name of the store, displayman, and person 
to whom prize money is to be paid, as well as dates of win- 
dow showing, must be supplied. 

Prizes range from five to one hundred dollars in each of 
two classes covering stores in towns under and above 25,000 
population. 
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Can You Adapt Plans to Your Needs? 


J. J. Ralph Shows How to Get Full Value from DISPLAY WORLD 
By Revamping Illustrated Window Plans to Meet Requirements 








GOOD copy is better than a poor original,” 

according to some authorities in the win- 

dow advertising field, and it is a true state- 

ment. A good scheme that has brought suc- 
cess to an executive of strong initiative and analytical 
powers may be copied with reasonable hopes for suc- 
cess. There is no method known by which certain 
hazards may, however, be eliminated from such a 
course. 

These arise from the difference which marks times 
and localities. There is no unfailing standard of na- 
tional prosperity. When one region is very much 
“up” another is just as likely to be “down.” Sales 
methods that bring satisfying returns in the first lo- 
cality will not function in the second simultaneously 
because of this difference. 

Unless the display scheme implies nothing more 
than providing a new and more engaging setting for 
merchandise, reproduction of the scheme without 








Above—The fall opening window which J. J. Ralph, 
display manager, Tregallas-Mansfield Co., Sacramento. 
Calif., fashioned from ideas provided by a DISPLAY 
WORLD illustration. Left—The display by Edward 
Osterland, display manager, William Taylor & Son Co., 
Cleveland, which served as his pattern. 


adaptation to the requirements of the community is 
not likely to be satisfactory. For the average deco- 
rator the redeeming fact is that the majority of dis- 
plays possess this, and but this property. Not de- 
signed to produce special mental reactions or to wrestlé 
with sectional economic situations, the window is merely 
a stage for offering seasonable merchandise in good 
surroundings. 

Even then it frequently happens that unaltered 
copies of the original design are difficult to obtain; 
the dimensions: of the window, the character of its 
finish, the category of the display department’s equip- 
ment, all bear upon the issue. If the display manager 
is to avoid classification as a mere mechanic he must 
rise above mere employment as a placer of goods in 
the window. This calls for considerable thought on 
the subject of insuring sales effectiveness. When the 
issue of reproducing a window used successfully by a 
contemporary in another city arises, it must be re- 
garded not only from the standpoint of the value 
which it will develop in making sales, but as to its 
possibilities of reproduction with available materials. 

A case in point is presented by J. J. Ralph, of the 
Tregellas-Mansfield Co., Sacramento, Calif., who 
found it profitable to include in his fall opening 
series a window based upon an illustration which ap- 
peared in the July DISPLAY WORLD. This was a 
presentation of evening wear in a color scheme of 
black and silver, created by Edward .Osterland, dis- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Except for the “jewel” in 
the center of the cut-out 
medallions, this entire deco- 
rative design, including the 
floor blocks, was executed 
by the Cutawl. 





Prize Awards by the Judges of 
The International Register Co. 
Window Display Contest 
at the 
1928 Convention 
of the 
International Association 
of 
Display Men 
FIRST PRIZE: P. T. Bilack- 


burn, Denham Studios, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


‘|+ SECOND PRIZE—M. H. Luber, 

; Display Manager, The Killian 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

THIRD PRIZE—Chas. C. Vance, 
Display Manager, E. C. Jones 
Shops, Fairmont, W. Va 

FOURTH PRIZE—H. W. Den- 
nis, Display Manager, L. L. 
Stearns & Sons, Williamsport, 

a. 


FIFTH PRIZE—Bruce Phenix, 
Display Manager, Perkins 
Bros. Co., Paris, Texas. 








Note: Repraductions of the Prize 
Winning Displays will appear 
from time to time in our adver- 
tisements in this publication 
Watch for them. 











This Beautiful Design Won a Prize 


in the 


Nanioxa. °OuuCebons conrest 


It is very easy to agree with the judges who awarded one of the 
prizes in the Annual Cutaw] Contest to the creator of this beautiful 
window display design. Charles C. Vance, Display Manage rof 
The E. C. Jones Shops at Fairmont, W Va., was the recipient of 
the prize. 


In this particular piece of work Mr Vance has demonstrated the 
intricacy of design which the Cutawl makes possible. The lacey 
fineness of the “jewel” mountings—the accuracy of the chain links 
and of the floor blocks—these are convincing evidence that the 
Cutawl can so pisitively be guided and controlled as to follow with 
close precision even the most difficult and finely-drawn pattern. 


In commenting on his accomplishment, Mr. Vance writes: “The 
delicate tracery of the work would have been impossible to achieve 
on anything except the Cutawl.” His well-rounded experience in 
work of this character makes his opinion more than ordinarily 
significant. 


Considering how successful the previous model Cutawls have been, 
it is not difficult to picture the really remarkable showing which 
can reasonably be expected of the new model K6 Cutawl. Its many 
unique features and distinctive improvements are all dedicated to 
one objective—a high character of work. It has greater power, is 
entirely portable, and not only chisels, but saws. You will natu- 
rally be. eager to see it. 


Let Us Tell You About Our Trial Offer 


We have made arrangements whereby it will be easy for you to try this new model Cutawl in your own shop, on your own work. Test 
it! Prove its efficiency—its speed—its accuracy. The sooner you write the sooner you will enjoy this opportunity. Don’t postpone it! 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 


13 South Throop Street 





Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 
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Merchant View Is Vital to Display 
7 The Display Manager Is a Merchant of Space as Well as Goods— 


: Must Budget His Expenditure and Watch His Overhead 


By H. H. TARRASCH 
Display Manager, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 


T is true that all window display experience gathered 
by the window men throughout the country has 
been primarily of a practical nature. It has, there- 
fore, been difficult in the past, as well as today, to 

properly interpret this practical experience. 

' I will, therefore, endeavor to give you, in an informal way, 

personal ideas which have been similarly gathered, and at 

the outset, I would make it evident that I do not assume 
them surefire means for solving your display problems. The 

individual is the unit in this field, and each man gives a 

somewhat different interpretation to the underlying princi- 

ples. 

It is unquestionable that the successful merchant of today 
has realized that good window display is an important link 
in modern retailing. It might well be said that the show win- 
dows of a store are the eyes through which it looks on its 
prospective clientele,and it should always be borne in mind 
that the manner in which the store looks on its prospective 
customers should sustain the prestige of the establishment, 
and court the favor of the clientele to which it means to cater. 

Often merchants, large and small, exercise economy in 
their window displays, which, properly analyzed, is very 
expensive. 

It was diffieult years ago to interest the better element of 
men in the profession of window display, but through the 
good work of the I. A. D. M., as well as the growth of the 
retail business, this situation has been changed. 

To become a successful operator in the window display 
field, one must be a student of all its factors. A successful 
display man must first be a student of merchandise, for that 
is what he is exploiting; all other paraphernalia should be 
mere accessories of the merchandise. He should be a keen 
observer of styles and style tendencies, a student of the man- 
ner in which they affect the proper presentation of mer- 
chandise, a student of the business establishment in which 
he is located in order to give that establishment the type and 
character of merchandise presentation that is best suited for 
‘its business clientele. 

' Organization is the most important factor in window dis- 

‘play. A capable head to properly direct and teach others the 

art of window display is important. I feel that in order to 

most economically operate a modern display department—be 
it either in a large or a small organization—the department 
should be put on a business basis. 

The head of such a unit should possess a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of good business. I do not believe that an exec- 
utive in a retail business can be really successful unless he 
has, firstly, the viewpoint and the qualifications of a mer- 
chant. It is up to the merchant to teach his window man this 
viewpoint, so he will not only have the outlook of a display 
craftsman, but will also have the judgment of a merchant, 
and thus become doubly valuable to his concern. 





Pp order to put the window display department on a busi- 

ness basis, it is necessary to place it on a six-months or 
‘a yearly budget; the amount of money allowed depending upon 
the volume of business. I know that many merchants are 
reluctant to do this, but I go on record today, that any mer- 
chant who refuses to operate his display organization on a 
budget basis is “kidding himself,” is not getting the most for 
his money, and is not developing the business judgment of 
his display; executive. It is very easy after the budget has 





(From an Address delivered, September 26, to the Cincinnati Convention of the Sales Promotion 
Division, National Retail Dry Goods Association) 


been established to divide it up into the major expenditures 
of a year such as payroll, rent, spring, fall and Christmas, 
and to check up on the expenditures once a month. 

The merchant will soon notice that the display man, 
besides being interested in making appealing and artistic show 
windows, is also interested in keeping his overhead within 
the budget that has been established for this purpose, and 
before operating on such a business basis for a not very long 
time, the merchant will find that this man, whom he probably 
thought extravagant in his purchases, is using a business dis- 
cretion which he had never given him opportunity to develop 
before. Unconsciously, such a man will start to interest him- 
self in everthing else concerning the good of the business, and 
from then on he will be much more valuable than before. 

The next important item which enters under proper organ- 
ization of the display department is what might be termed 
the proper merchandising of the show window. This is a very 
important function of the display man, and one in which he 
has an opportunity to show that he is not only a display man, 
but a “merchant” as well. Merchandising show windows 
means the awarding of show window space in the most intelli- 
gent manner from the standpoint of the store. This is affected 
by seasons, advertising and purchases. Good judgment and 
close cooperation with the advertising department are essen- 
tial points. 

Proper planning of these windows makes for better team 
work, less confusion and better morale in an organization. 
Each man has an opportunity, knowing his work ahead, to get 
ready for his merchandise display and prepare it properly and 
neatly, thus tying up the window space a much shorter period 
than if arrangements were not perfected beforehand. 

Merchants throughout the country are realizing more and 
more every day what an important part interior displays play 
in the selling of merchandise. I do not refer to seasonable 
aisle decorations. Such are essential, too, but I mainly want 
to lay stress on the proper display of merchandise in the de- 
partments. Many of the eastern stores: pay even more atten- 
tion to interior display than to their show windows. The 
power of suggestion, the creation of desire for merchandise, 
can be utilized most effectively through the proper use of 
interior display. 

If you step into the dress department and you see just the 
type of dress you want displayed with just the shoes, the hand- 
bag and other merchandise used as accessories, is it not nat- 
ural that such display will help the sale of the other mer- 
chandise displayed with the dress? This can be successfully 
done in all the departments throughout the store. 


you must be just as serious in the purchase of your equip- 

ment and embellishments as in all your other functions. 
Spending your money to best advantage is just another of the 
functions of your work. Try to select a line of fixtures that 
you can purchase and add to from time to time, that will give 
you a uniform line of equipment and a uniform character of 
display. Novelty items are desirable, but your basic equip- 
ment should be of one type and one character. Nothing does 
more to hurt your display than the use of many different styles 
of fixtures in one show window. If you cannot afford to buy 
one style of fixtures for all your windows at one time, then 
settle on a type that you like and think will be lasting, and 
purchase little by little until all your equipment is uniform. 

Good window display is the result of a carefully trained 
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and studious mind, of a man who is willing to exert every- 
thing in his power to obtain results. Does he have to be a 
star? No, he does not, for a good copy is at all times more 
desirable than a poor original. 

Success in window display is no more than success in 
other lines of endeavor. You get out of it just what you put 
into it, and the more you put into it the more you are bound 
to get out of it. If the window display man is possessed with 
that desire, he cannot fail. 

I know that you have asked me to say something about 
modernism in window display, but I cannot help mentioning 
the organization end of the window display department as I 
have just done, for its significance has been made clear in my 
own experience, and because I have a large interest in the de- 
velopment of modern window display. I am very anxious to 
have you get this particular point. 


HAT is modernism? While development in decorative 

art has been slow, it has been steady. More and more 
we find ourselves out of harmony and completely out of sym- 
pathy with period designs and furnishings. More and more 
we will begin to dislike fancy plastered walls and ceilings. 
We are beginning to throw out dingy furnishings, fancy chan- 
deliers, and all “nick-nacks” and “gingerbread” to make place 
for newer and simpler designs in color and form. 

Modernism, as I see it, is nothing but an attunement to the 
swift age in which we are living, and might be termed “com- 
mon sense art.” 

Whether the people of our country are going to take it into 
their homes and how they will take it is very difficult to say 
at this time. That it lends itself beautifully to the embellish- 
ment of window display or store interiors is unquestionable. 

In order to properly use modernism in window display, 
the displaymen, or those responsible for this work, must be- 
come students of modernism and then decide how it can prop- 
erly be used in the windows. 

All of you, no doubt, have noticed how this modern move- 
ment has affected window displays throughout the country. 
Slowly, but surely, the old style figure has become obsolete, 
and has made room for a newer and more modern mannikin 
on which merchandise is shown with more style and easier 
relation to modern surroundings. There has been a complete 
revolution from the display fixture of yesterday. Every day 
new units are had of wrought iron, glass, wood, marble, or 
sheet metal created to attract the attention of the passerby. 

It has been difficult for the display men of large stores to 
know just what to buy and what not to buy, for the fixture 
business today is almost like the millinery business. Every 
week and every month new things are created. I feel that in 
a short time this condition will have reached the turning 
point, and simple, modern fixtures of metal and wood will 
be used. 

In order to create a modern atmosphere in show windows, 
it is not necessary that you go to a great expense, for it is 
display units. Some of these you can build yourselves in your 
the simplest things that can be made into the most effective 
own establishments; some you can revamp from old equip- 
ment. 


The Foreign Fair and the Holidays 


(Continued from page 26) 





charts drawn by ancient mariners. The background con- 
sisted of metallic curtains, roping and’ flags. 

In the second window the map was placed on a belt and 
made to revolve constantly. The background was again of 
metallic curtaining and roping, and the map thus moved from 
one curtain to the next as though to disappear behind it. As 
it revolved, points from which merchandise had been obtained 
were indicated. 

Nineteen windows were used in the display, the remaining 
seventeen consisting of fairly heavy trims of gift wares placed 
before backgrounds on which were enlargements of corre- 
spondence showing the negotiations by which the goods were 
obtained. 
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Finer 
Christmas 
Displays 





Every year sees merchants endeavoring to 
create finer Christmas displays . . . both in 
their windows and inside the store. The 
reason is obvious. Christmas shoppers buy 
where holiday merchandise is displayed in 
the most attractive settings . . . settings 
such as you can secure with 


l 


Panelized Timber 





Cornell Wood Board is a remarkably adapt- 
able material for cut-outs, perforated -de- 
signs and the manufacture of shapes for 
relief designs. It cuts perfectly in the 
Cutawl machine or scroll saw. Its great 
strength, light weight, and uniform sur- 
face makes it ideal for the artist and deco- 
rator. It takes any desirable finish and 
can be used over and over again. 


Write for Free Sample and the Name 
of Your Nearest Cornell Dealer 


CORNELL WOOD 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
190 North State Street, CHICAGO 
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First Flashes from Fall Openings 


Reports Indicate That Windows and Interiors for Autumn Events 
Attained New Ultimates of Style and Symmetry 


ALL openings have again been marked with 
window competitions in many of the smaller 
cities and style shows in the larger com- 
munities. From the photographic evidences 

accumulated, it is evident that their celebration 
brought forth a galaxy of displays and interior deco- 
rations surpassing similar events of recent years. How 
a few of these were handled is brought forth in news- 
paper accounts from which this article has drawn 
copiously. 








~~ Es 


Two Displays from Oransky’s, Des Moines, Which Reveal. 
Paul Hamlin’s Preferences in Figures and Fixtures 


Following a custom sustained for several years, 
Waterbury, Conn., staged a fall opening night in 
which sixty of the larger stores competed. “Fall 
opening night brought to the city the color and at- 
mosphere of Broadway as throngs promenaded past 
the brilliantly illuminated display windows, admiring 
and studying the new styles, modes and arrange- 
ments,” says the local press. “Color ran riot amid the 
‘white ways’ of Waterbury’s retail thoroughfares, the 
windows reflecting the beauty and glimmer of various 
merchandise from silks to shoes. Bugles blared and 
drums beat as the American Legion band paraded 
about the business district.” 

The judges were: O. C. MacLeod, head of Mac- 


Leod Studios and instructor of display at New York 
University; W. L. Larkin, head of the Bureau of 
Arts and Decoration;. John Wanamaker, New York 
City, and Walter S. Wehner, display manager for Brill 
Bros., New York City. Proceeding on foot on a tour 
of the windows, the judges made a thorough exami- 
nation and spent several hours in consultation at the 
Chamber of Commerce Building before announcing 
the ten winners, who were to receive $10 gold pieces. 
On arrival at the city they were received by a com- 
mittee consisting of Frank F. Green, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce; Harry Liebeskind, chairman 
of the Merchants’ Bureau fall opening committee, and 
Miss Helen M. Hurley, secretary of the Merchants’ 





A Modernist Setting in Shade of Brown Produced by 
W. K. McGee for Field’s, Jackson, Mich. 
Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, and were escorted to 
the Elton Hotel, where an informal reception and din- 

ner was tendered them at 6:15. 

Displays were judged from their prestige effects, 
which include effective use of color harmony, ballance, 
artistic arrangement, selling value, the creating of the 
desire to purchase, originality, distinctive arrangement 
and lighting, the elimination of glare, and the proper 
use of color and intensity of illumination. 

It is interesting to note that Anthony Ficeto, dis- 
play manager for the Bedford Silk House, carried off 
first prize in the dry goods and department store 
class. This was his thirteenth consecutive victory 
and he was complimented on -his accomplishments by 
an editorial which appeared in the Waterbury Demo- 
crat. “Displays were very fine in nearly all instances,” 
says O. C. MacLeod, who was one of the judges, “but 
we found some instances in which the ideas were 
there but the displaymen did not know how to carry 
them out properly.” 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Up-to-date stores everywhere are finding 
Onli-Wa modernistic designs the answer to their 
display problems. Get Onli-Wa on the job for 
you today. 


[ 
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Another Reason for 
Onli-wa Popularity 


MODERNISTIC 


_ DISPLAY FIXTURES 


in Walnut and Maple Combinations 


Strikingly lovely, and symbolic in design, 
these new Onli-Wa creations are adaptable for 
any type display. 


Lure passersby to your windows—bring the 
shoppers to your store! The warm color har- 
monies of these fixtures emphasize the high 
quality of your merchandise. . 


Catalog No. 14 on request 


The Onli-wa Fixture Co. 


St. Paul Ave. Dept. D. W. Dayton, Ohio 





New York Office: Display Center | 
1440 Broadway 
Chicago Office: Display Mart, 
| 7th Floor, Medinah Bldg. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 




















today. 
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Send in Your Order 


-NOW —- 


The Lackner line of Christmas Show Cards is 
superior to any on the market. The Beautiful 
Designs and Colorings impart the necessary 
holiday atmosphere to store interior and show 
window. We are making prompt shipments 
on early orders—for your own protection and 
to avoid disappointment send in your order 


Lackner Printing Company 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Ready-to-Letter Christmas Show Cards 
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Vick’s Vaporub Again To Be 
Installed Through Bureau 


Test of Bureau Service Last Season Proves Satisfactory and Warrants 
Placing of Entire Campaign for Coming Season 


December of last year found the Win- 
dow Display Installation Bureau, Inc., 
negotiating with the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C., for the installa- 
tion of a quantity of displays in certain 
territories selected by the advertiser, this 
as a test of Bureau service, methods and 
manner of functioning. The nature of 
this sectional test campaign was such that 
a period of several months was required 
for completion and checking. 

It was, therefore not until the March 
issue of WIND-O that we were able: to 
announce the completion of the campaign 
and the satisfactory results obtained as 
indicated in letters received from our 
client and which were quoted at that time, 
complimenting us on the excellent service 
and high quality installations we had 
given them. This, of course, is all past 
history, but represents events leading up 
to the final approval of Bureau Service. 
We are, indeed, proud to announce that 
upon the merits of past performance we 
have been given the opportunity of in- 
stalling all of the displays in all of the 
territory this client will cover during the 
coming season, which again, because of 
the nature of the product, comprises a 
period of several months. 

It will be remembered that the display 
used by this advertiser last year, as illus- 
trated in the March issue of WIND-O, 
was, indeed, unique, depicting a child 
lying in its crib with the mother sitting 
on the edge of the crib holding a jar of 
Vick’s VapoRub in one hand, and with 
the other hand applying the product to the 
childs chest. Two side cards outlining a 
number of the many uses of Vick’s, to- 
gether with dummy cartons of varied 
sizes and a streamer announcing that over 
21,000,000 jars are now used yearly, com- 
pleted the display. The crepe paper set- 
ting, as suggested by the Bureau, and 
which met with the immediate approval 
of the advertiser, was very unusual in 
that it represented an interior room scene. 
That portion of the background which 
backed up the center panel was made up 
of an arrangement of tubes forming a 
French glass door effect with fringed 
crepe draped and tied on each side as cur- 
tains. To carry out further the child-in- 
bed idea, the feature panel was raised 
on a box covered with white crepe paper. 
A drape,was arranged on each side of the 











center panel at an angle pointing from the 
back to the front corners of window, thus 
focussing attention on the life-sized cen- 
ter panel. The balance of the background 
and sides of window were made up of 
fringed crepe. Not only did this display 
and set-up meet with the approval of the 
advertiser, but it found considerable favor 
with the dealers. It was pronounced by 


‘many as being the most beautiful and 


effective, and for that reason was given a 
considerably longer showing than is ordi- 
narily given to a window display of na- 
tionally advertised products. The quota 
originally allotted was necessarily in- 
creased by our client to take care of the 
demand for the installation made by nu- 
merous druggists. 

As we go to press the model setting for 
the present season’s campaign has not as 
yet been definitely decided upon, but be- 
cause of the attractive display material 
furnished by the advertiser, as equally 
effective a setting as last year is assured. 
The present display consists of center 
panel, two side cards, dummy cartons and 
large streamer, employing dark blue and 
canary yellow as the predominating 
colors.. The feature panel uses as its 
attention-getter a most life-like reproduc- 
tion in natural color of a boy about the 
age of three years, with a background of 
black, all of which is enclosed in a gold 
frame with a caption at the top, “Chil- 


dren’s Colds.” This entire portion of the 


center panel is cut out and arranged so 
that it can be tilted back at an angle of 
about twenty degrees to the balance of the 
panel, making it very outstanding. The 
boy is the picture of health with his rosy 
cheeks and hearty laugh and holds in his 
right hand a jar of Vick’s, while with the 
left he points to it as if to say, “It didn’t 
take long to cure my cold with Vick’s.” 
The side cards also have the cut-out tilt- 
ing arrangement of the gold frame, but 
instead of a painting use a reproduction 
of an actual photograph as an insert, the 
one captioned, “No Dosing,” showing a 
child lying in bed with the mother sitting 
on the edge applying Vick’s to the child’s 
chest, and the other captioned, “Two-Fold 
Relief,’ showing the same child appar- 
ently a short while later sound asleep and 
resting easily as the result of the applica- 
tion of Vick’s. The bottom portion of 
each of the three pieces of Vick’s display 








material outlined above carries a forceful 
sales message in concise form, a char- 
acteristic of all Vick’s advertising. 

Off to an early start and with arrange- 
ments made for a representative showing 
throughout the fall arid winter seasons, 
there can be no doubt but that this cam- 
paign will be a huge success. With the 
trial campaign of last year a complete 
success, and the success of the present 
campaign assured, the Bureau adds to its 
list another satisfied client and staunch 
supporter of the one centralized office 
method of handling sectional and nation- 
wide window display installation cam- 
paigns. 

The Vick Chemical Company is one of 
many large users of window display ad- 
vertising during the fall and winter sea- 
sons whom the Bureau had the pleasure 
of serving in the nature of a sectional 
test campaign last year, and in every in- 
stance complete satisfaction was ex- 
pressed. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
assume that the majority of those adver- 
tisers who have had’ proof through actual 
test that they can secure the highest qual- 
ity installations and satisfactory service 
with the least possible effort and expense 
will consider the use of Bureau service 
on their next campaign. In fact, a num- 
ber of those advertisers have already 
entered into contract with us for the 
handling of their entire campaign and 
negotiations are now under way with a 


‘number of others, and, according to all 


indications, will sign up at an early date. 
This business, in addition to the business 
which is turned over to the Bureau regu- 
larly by its satisfied clients, spells a nice 
volume of business for the coming seasons. 


Surely, such patronage, involving not 
only the expenditure of considerable sums 
of money, but the placing of confidence in 
our ability to satisfactorily handle a most 
vital phase of an entire advertising plan, 
is not merely a matter of course, but is 
founded upon merit. This patronage 
should be proof sufficient to any national 
advertiser of the soundness of Bureau 
methods and manner of functioning and 
should banish all skepticism which may 
have existed heretofore. The Bureau’s 
years of invaluable experience and back- 
ground of performance have lifted it out 
of the experimental stage and made it a 
successful reality, as the testimony which 
our many clients will gladly give will con- 
firm. If still skeptical, we invite you to 
use the only means still left open to 
prove our claims—a test of our service in 
any one city or several scattered cities 
throughout the country. Let our service 
prove its worth—this is more satisfactory 
to you and to the Bureau. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. TEXAS 

A Display Service for National] eg er nay 

Advertisers Territory Through the 

Tri-State Window Display Service Texas Display Service 

1108 Laurel Ave., 

116 S. 4th St. BEAUMONT :: TEXAS 

H. Brooks, Manager G. T. Treswell, Mgr. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO BUFFALO—ROCHESTER 


Your Satisfaction Means Our Success 


F. ALTMAN & SON 
415 S. Third St. 


George Altman, Manager 


Responsible Window Display Installation 
Service Covering Western New York. 


WINDO-CRAFT DISPLAY SERVICE 
32 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Established and Reliable Display Service 
STARK DISPLAY ADV. SERVICE 
711 E. 31st Street 
W. A. Stark, Manager 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Covering the Cleveland Market and 
Surrounding Points 
WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Ave. 

George E. Dugdale, Manager 








CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Hamilton, Dayton, Springfield and the 
Complete Cincinnati Trade Market 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 Southern Ohio Bank Building 
Walter G. Vosler, Manager 





DETROIT, MICH. 
Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 


Detroit Window Display Service 
438 E. Woodbridge St. 


R. V. Wayne, President and Manager 
Write for “Wayne Clock System” Circular. 





Fly to Europe! 


You wouldn’t think of it because it is still too big a risk 
—the chances are slim that:you ‘would ever reach your 
destination—you take a ship— 


But Your Window Displays 


deserve as much consideration if they are to reach their 
destination. Depending upon dealers, jobbers and sales- 
men to see that your windows are installed is a‘ bigger 


business risk than a trans-Atlantic flight. 


Send your: 


displays over the ocean of business in a dreadnought, 
where safety is assured, and they will arrive safely -at 
their destination—the dealers’ windows. 


602 Southern Ohio Bank Bldg. 
Eastern Office: Hartford Bldg., 41 Union Square, New York City 


We invite you to use our service, which offers guaranteed 
installation of all your displays anywhere and every- 
where in the United States by dealing only with one 
office. Eliminates worry and detail, and reduces display 
costs tremendously. 





Complete portfolio of information sent on request, or 
we will send a representative to consult with you on 
your window display problems and plans without 
cost or obligation. 





Executive Offices 





Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


The Window Displays of the Nation from Coast to Coast 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Covering All New England 


RAMIN-NEW ENGLAND DISPLAY 
SERVICE, Inc. 
161 Massachusetts Avenue 


Ezra Ramin, Manager 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Complete Window Display Installation 
Satisfaction Assured 


VAN ALLER’S DISPLAY SERVICE 
250 Stocking Street 
Godfrey H. Van Aller, Mgr. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


Reliable and Prompt Display Installations 


CHICAGO WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATION SERVICE 
179 N. Wells St. 


M. J. Latz, Manager 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Complete Window Coverage of This 
Prosperous Territory 
THE S. J. HANICK CO. 
Samuel J. Hanick, Mgr. 
925 Cherry Street 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National 
Advertisers - 


PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
113 S. Capitol Ave. 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 


AKRON, OHIO 


My Service in Conjunction With Your 
Business Will Be a Big Success 


HENSAL DISPLAY SERVICE 
534 Parkdale Drive 


S. V. Hensal, Manager 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Get Into This Big Market 


PITTSBURGH WINDOW DISPLAY 
COMPANY 
1209 Sheffield St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. B. Lapham, Manager 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Distinctive Installations Through 


SOUTHWEST DISPLAY SERVICE 
108 South Washington 


E. C. Mieran, Manager 
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Propriety Is Test of F urniture Trim 


Ability to Provide Fitting Backgrounds and Decorative Detatis Is 
Windowman’s Chief Requirement—Painstaking Detail Productive 


ROVIDING furniture with a charm to impel 
its purchase is by no means difficult when 
contrasted with the many wares which the 
department store promotes. It needs no ac- 

cessories to demonstrate its functions or its propriety. 
It calls for no fixtures or embellishments of magnitude. 
It does not need the reinforcements of the human figure 
to bring out its adaptability, although in many instances 
the addition of these forms adds to window attractive- 
ness. The chief requisite of the strong furniture dis- 
play is atmosphere. 

The modern home grows more attractive day by 
day, and with a rapidity which the general public does 
not realize, although its appreciation of beauty has been 
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raised to such high standards that what was easily ac- 
cepted a few years ago is now beyond the possibility of 
successful selling. 

It cannot be gainsaid that an understanding of the 
principles of interior decoration and capacity to shape 
authentic groupings upon a basis of period and design 
are valuable assets. It is, however, not indispensable. 
With the department store displayman it is of much 
greater account than with his contemporary in the “out 
and out” furniture store. To follow it with exactness 
would impose a task upon the latter that would cramp 
him severely in handling his windows, although it 
might possibly add to the attractiveness of his interior 
displays. 

In the windows which are 
shown here, there is a tacit ac- 
knowledgement of these princi- 
ples, although they are not car- 
ried to extremes. There was 
realization on the part of Dis- 
play Manager Armour that the 
kitchen spectacle created for J. 
L. Brandeis & Son, of Omaha, 
must have a setting closely fol- 
lowing the color scheme of the 
average kitchen, and so he 
showed his ranges before neu- 
tral colored walls which toned 
in nicely with the modest tones 
of gray and white, black, blue 
and green borne by the stoves. 
The pleated hanging in the cen- 
ter of the background was 
slightly incongruous, but it was 
necessary to cover an opening, 
and was in accord with the best 
traditions of the display field 
when overcoming handicaps of 
this character. The floor covering 
was, of course, linoleum. There 
was no attempt to reproduce a 
genuine kitchen—no introduc- 
tion of cabinets or refrigerators 
or enameled tables. The space 
was too limited for this if the 
line of stoves was to be properly 
stressed. The whole display 
was simple in plan and develop- 
ment, and yet was sufficiently 
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ALLUREMENT IN DETAIL— 
This trio of displays is simple in 
form but very effective because of 
perfect appointment. The top is by 
Phil Armour, J. L. Brandeis & Son, 
Omaha; the center by Frank Max- 
well, Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, 
and the base by Joseph O’Brien, 
Halle Bros., Cleveland. 
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related through cooking utensils and measuring cups to 
the appearance of the average kitchen to avoid the stolid 
appearance of a mere array of stoves. 

To be true, the kitchen represents the least difficult 
department of the household insofar as decoration is 
concerned. Far more skill is required to handle the 
other rooms. The display of bedroom furniture from 
Frederick & Nelson’s, of Seattle, demonstrates the vital 
contribution of such a showing. In this, Decorator 
Maxwell undertook to spread out a comparatively small 
amount of furniture over a very large window. The 
twin beds alone covered a large amount of footage, but 
after their introduction there was still a great amount 
of space to cover. The manner in which the three 
dressers were placed, and the position of the benches 
and chair shows what capable judgment the display- 
man brought to his task. First of all, two rugs were 
placed in such fashion that they covered the major 
floor area. Upon these the beds were placed, together 
with one of the dressers. No effort was spared to in- 
sure correctness of detail. The beds were laid with 
neat and attractive spreads, “runners” were spread upon 
the dressers, and toilet sets, atomizers, ivory picture 
frames, and bouquets of flowers placed in appropriate 
positions. Openings in the center and the right wing 
of the window were carefully covered with lacy hang- 
ings and velour drapes, while an alcove to the far right 
was not only similarly treated, but was compressed by 
a valance placed across the entry. Color harmony was 
earnestly sought, the drapes, bed-spreads, and floor cov- 
erings being similar in tone. 

In a Halle Bros. showing of dining room furniture, 
Display Manager Joseph O’Brien used a spacious and 
high ceilinged corner window which would try the skill 
of any decorator who did not place strong emphasis 


‘upon the correctness of each detail. But the Halle 


Bros. executive overcame the hugeness of his window 
and the terrifying aspects of its great empty back- 
ground by resorting to a large square tapestry fastened 
above the level of the two entrances and lending 
a pleasing appearance to the entire setting. With 
this disturbing element subjected the display became 
a normal arrangement of furniture, with chairs and 
table placed informally and flanked along the back- 
ground by the buffet and china closet. The neutral 
tones of the walls afforded a quiet and restful sur- 
rounding for the goods, and careful matching of color 
effects in tapestry and rugs and in upholstery, together 
with thorough fidelity to period styles, made of the 
installation an almost ideal scheme. 


Despite the fact that Manager O’Brien has over 
fifty windows to supervise with a comparatively small 
force, there is not a single unit that does not evoke 
his enthusiasm, and he is particularly interested in 
furniture trims. “There is so much that can be done 
with the stuff,” he declared recently; “too many de- 
partment store trimmers simply place the suites in 
their windows. Here we make an effort to be sure 
that there is the utmost fidelity to period designs in 
the pieces we show and that there is no conflict be- 
tween them. We take special pains to make sure that 
every detail is completed in exacting fashion and we 
know from experience that it pays.” 
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Artificial Desert or Cactus Plants 


ALL THE RAGE NOW 


. Including 
High Basket and Pot 
BA "46 FREMNSS. Oo 2S $3.00 Complete 
Be 30 mene... 2 3.50 Complete 
©  S6-tmenes:.. ..:..':.. 7.50 Complete 


Write for our FALL & XMAS CATALOGUE No. 2 with illus- 
trations in colors of Artificial Flowers, Plants, Wreaths, Natural 
Prepared Ferns, Plants, Holly Wreaths, etc. MAILED FREE 
ON REQUEST. 


FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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If You Are Not Now a 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 


FOR YOU! 


You’re reading this issue and no doubt have 
found it offers a complete review of modern, 
up-to-date window and store display methods 
and experiences. You can’t get the full benefit 
from The DISPLAY WORLD unless you get 
it regularly, and the cost is only $3.00 per year. 
Use this order blank TODAY. 


ORDER BLANK 


See See SS SSB SS SSS BSS SESS SSS SSS FSS FSS 
192 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription te 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 


jo ROC SE A Piisa 6 ee See ce Gh Ree ; 
Address 


SGU Sees hc Sh a ee NT ge ee ORR 


Add 10c to checks f ha ; 50c addi- 
IMP ORTANT tional an Ganciien ond pt orders. 
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A Crepe Paper Trim for Hallowe'en 


Pranks and Antics of Old Times No Longer in Style—Celebrators 
Now Refer Music and Entertainment—Show ’Em the Radio 


3y CECIL C. RILE¥ 
Better Business Department, Hall Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Confetti-like 
streamers 
feature this 
Hallowe’ en 
window trim. 





OLKS in olden times played pranks for enter- 
tainment; now they find entertainment in 
parties and social affairs; now they’re enter- 
tained by the radio. To put emphasis on the 

value of having one of the fine new receivers now on 
the market is one of the best themes to play upon as the 
blithesome holiday appraches. 

To have your windows reflect the spooky atmos- 
phere of Hallowe’en is the object of one of the displays 
which I am featuring here. Arouse interest in Hal- 
lowe’en parties and attract folks to your store to buy a 
radio for their party. Folks are easily attracted by the 
unusual, and you surely obtain the unusual by putting 
in this trim. Here’s the plan: 

First stretch four or five light gauge wires across 
the top of the window and then put plain azure blue 
paper from the top of the background to within two 
feet of the floor. Put decorative crepe with a Hal- 
lowe’en design in the remaining space, leaving a few 
inches near the floor to be finished in with plain grass 
green border. Cover the joints between the blue paper 
and the decorative strip with a black tube and run a 
green tube around the top of the green border. Cut up 
as narrowly as possible and crinkle a large amount of 
the following colors: Black, orange, azure blue, and 
light orange. These are carelessly thrown over the 
wires at the top of the window. They hang down in 
various tangles and lengths, giving the weird appearance 
of a Hallowe’en scene. Cover the floor with crinkled 
black paper and put up drapes and a valance near the 
glass, if desired. Both of these items should be of 
azure blue paper. 








While designed 
for radio 


be easily used 
otherwise. 


In this background the azure blue paper is first 
taken from the packet and unfolded and work is begun 
at one of the upper corners. Tack at top only, then 
place the next strip alongside with a one-inch lap over 
the first. Be sure that the dull side of the paper is out. 
The top of the strips should be folded several times so 
that it will afford a tough, safe anchorage for your 
tacks. Cut all of the strips off two feet above the floor 
and tack them down just as the top was handled. Stretch 
the paper tight to insure against sagging caused by 
dampness. 

Then start with the decorative crepe and tack up, 
covering the erids of the azure blue and carry down to 
within six inches of the floor. A strip of green about 
seven or eight inches wide is then put in in the same 
fashion. 

To make the tubes, cut a strip of crepe three times 
the width required for the finished tube. Fold one edge 
of the strip to the center at one end, dull side out, and 
then fold the other edge in to meet it, being careful not 
to make creases in either fold. Now fold over the end 
thus formed, making two or three laps. Tack this edge 
down and then stretch the tube out toward the far side 
of the wall or background, where the folding process is 
repeated. The strips should be cut only two-thirds of 
the length desired, as they should be pulled out over the 
remaining distance. In this background use black and 
grass green tubes. 

To make a crepe paper drape, tack the paper, dull 
side out, at the top of the window (or what is to be the 
widest part of the drapery) in plaits. Take the precau- 
tion to fold the crepe paper a couple of times at the 
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tacking point, so that the crepe will not pull out. Then 
gather the folds together at the bottom. Stretch the 
paper tightly at the bottom, where the paper is gathered, 
and tack to the window base, trimming off the surplus 
paper. It is very important when installing draperies 
to be sure to pull the drapery very tightly before tack- 
ing, so that the crepe paper will not sag. Do not be 
afraid to stretch the crepe, as there is very slight likeli- 
hood of it tearing. The drapes in this window are used 
merely for closing it in, making it more compact. 


Linen Windows for Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 30) 
hanging, was a cloth lightened by a contrasting border, 
and over it was suspended a large oil painting depicting 
a well-appointed dining room. The scheme was per- 
fectly adapted to the requirements of the Thanksgiving 
period, and paid good returns in sales. 

Receipt of a large shipment of wax figures prompted 
J. F. Bronsing, display manager for the New Bry’s, 
Memphis, Tenn., to install a series of windows giving 
play to his new aids. One of these was a linen display 
with a.party of five figures gathered around a large 
table. It was of standard height and bore a perfectly 
appointed dinner service of silver designed for the 
United States cruiser “Memphis.” 

With the number of figures that were introduced 
the degree of space for presentation of the linens was 
materially reduced. Yet Bronsing was able to present 
three in open display, two being draped over circular 
tables at right and left of the main grouping. In addi- 
tion, a number were shown in cartons propped. against 
the feet of the center table. 

One of the most effective methods for dramatizing 
the sources and quality of linens in Thanksgiving trims 
was employed by Display Manager John R. Patton at 
L. S. Ayres & Co., of Indianapolis, in 1927. With his 
quick appreciation of theatrical effects, Patton saw the 
value of breaking the solidity of his long stretch of 
windows with a bit of color. At that time the vogue 
for colored linens had not set in, and many of the deco- ' 
rators elsewhere had hit upon the scheme of introducing 
flags of Ireland, Czecho-Slovakia, Great Britain and 
other nations producing high-class linens. Patton im- 
proved upon the idea by improvising poster flags of 
modest size which were affixed to the inside of the win- 
dow panes. The result was a panorama of color across 
the entire front that halted the passer and startled him 
by its departure from the standard Ayres style. Under 
its treatment the stocky arrays of Irish, Croatian, Scot- 
tish and Italian linens become units with distinguishing 
personalities. 








GAS WINDOW MANUAL ON PRACTICAL BASIS 

The “Window and Store Display Manual,’ of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, published by the window display com- 
inittee of the body, with Ray M. Martin, display manager for 
the Consolidated Gas Co., New York City, as editor, is a 
splendid illustration of collective effort to advance display. 
This small four-page folder, now in its fifth issue, carries a 
series of carefully designed display illustrations revealing 
work of Martin and his associates. The topic chosen for the 
August 15 is the “Gas Furnace” and is adequately treated. 
Not only are window and interior displays illustrated, but 
the mechanics of setting up the furnace in the window are 
also discussed. 
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Flood-O-Lite Jr. 


Complete, Ready to Use. 


Most popular of all Spot- 
Flood Lights. Equipped 
with Guaranteed Sterling 
Reflector. 
Combination base for at- 
tachment to walls, ceil- 
ings or transom bars as 
weil as for floor use. 
Furnished with 5 ft. ex- 
tension cord and sepa- 
rate plug. Color-lites 
included. No extra wir- 
ing necessary to equip 
window displays with 


Flood-o-Light yf 
je. Trice... a | 5 - 


The dominating influence of beautiful 
lighting effects in Window Displays 
at Christmas-time is recognized by 
Display Men everywhere. 


And Sterling Reflectors and Flood- 
O-Lite Jr. enjoy acknowledged 
leadership for quality, efficiency and 


satisfactory performance. 


Enduring 


lustre. Guaranteed for - - 
“A Lifetime of Service’’ 


Sterling Reflectors 


Display Men inter- 
ested in procuring 
the most modern and 
efficient lighting fa- 
cilities for their Show 
Windows are invited 
to write us for com- 
plete information con- 
cerning Sterling Re- 
flectors and what 
they have accom- 
plished in the Win- 
dow Displays of the 
country’s leading 
stores. 


REFLECTOR &- Uafactures 





No. 251 


Convenient. 








Engineers-I LLUMINATING CO. : 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
1403 W-JACKSON BLYD- CHICAGO-U-8-A 
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Selling Phone Service Via Windows 


Denver Is Told of the Values and Possibilities of Her Telephone 
System Through a Battery of Window Advertisements 


By H. C. MARTIN 


Production Supervisor, Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., Denver, Colo. 


ELEPHONE window display advertising pre- 
sents a different problem from that encoun- 
tered by the average merchant or public 
utility company merchandising appliances. 





. October, 1928 


Primarily, window display space is utilized to promote 
sales. With this in mind, our advertising is somewhat 
restricted because of the nature of our sales material. 
Our efforts are confined to the promotion of adequate 


telephone service for home and 
office, the use of long distance, 
directory advertising, additional 
directory listings and similar 
activities which seldom afford 
an opportunity to display any- 
thing of a material nature. The 
subjects mentioned above are 
simply indicative of department 
activities, and under their classi- 
fications various phases of the 
telephone business are featured. 

Our display program in- 
cludes six exchanges, in addition 
to our headquarters building at 
Denver. Eight windows are 
used locally and from one to 
three in the other exchanges. 
New displays are prepared every 
two weeks and interchanged at 
the end of each week in the 
Denver windows. 


The windows are not of suf- 
ficient depth for large displays 
and lack suitable background. 
A new fifteen-story telephone 
building is in the course of con- 
struction at the present time, 
and the four windows to be 
used when it is completed will 
afford much better facilities for 
display purposes than we have 
at present. 


At the present time tentative 
plans have been made, and will 
be completed soon, for window 
and lobby displays in one hun- 
dred exchanges throughout the 
seven states in which the com- 
pany operates. The number will 
probably be larger later. Cards 





INGREDIENTS OF THE PLAN 
—“Good Will” and _ institutional 
windows are evenly balanced. The 
top shows a tie-up with poster ad- 
vertising; the upper center, an 
“editorial” on a new office build- 
ing. The lower center stresses di- 
rectory advertising, while the base 
contains a tribute to a convention 
of war veterans. 
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will be made by the silk screen process and changed 
once a month. All material will be prepared in Denver, 
as is now for the six exchanges on our list. 

During each month approximately half our window 
space is devoted to institutional copy. Illustrations used 
are of a general nature or illustrate some specific com- 
pany service feature. The other space is utilized for 
toll promotions and sales “tie-ins” with the commercial 
and directory departments’ activities. 

Among our recent productions, outstanding features 
were displays enlarging on erection of a new fifteen- 
story Denver office building. The first was built around 
Colorado products used in the new structure and em- 
braced a 370-pound piece of structural steel, enameled 
and common backing bricks, terra cotta and wrought 
iron samples, as well as a piece of Colorado granite. 
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“In a Flash”—A Perforated Card With a Flasher Behind 
It Used in an Exchange Window 


The second was a cut-out illustration with copy explain- 
ing the fact that the new building was being built on the 
site of an old pony express corral. 

Another window which aroused interest was an ex- 
position of the trophy awarded the leading team in the 
company’s first aid contest. Others which stood out 
well were a “welcome” to convention delegates of the 
Disabled Veterans of the World War and a miniature 
billboard carrying the sketch now appearing on boards 
rented by the company throughout our territory. 

An interesting showing was a pair of windows tying 
in with the directory department’s activities. One of 
these was used before closing of the directory and 
showed a cut-out with a spotlight at the left, focused 
on the copy on the open page. The second was a me- 
chanical display used with the summer directory issue, 
when several thousand Denver numbers were changed 
in preparation for dial installation. The arm of the 
“directory figure” moved across a blackboard erasing 
“old numbers.” 

Small windows call for a technique somewhat differ- 
ent from that goverming the larger units. Examples 
are a series of ten institutional pieces giving excerpts 
from a speech by President Gifford, of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and also a series 
of toll promotion displays in which a flasher is used 
behind the words, “In a Flash.” 





MODERNISM STILL VIBRANT ON FIFTH AVENUE 

Six new modernistic rooms weve recently placed on view 
on the seventh floor of Lord & Taylor’s and presented as the 
latest conception of the store’s interior decorating staff. 
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“Schack’s New Xmas Flower 
Book 


NOW READY 


Send For It 
Today 


FREE 


For the 
Asking 


Schack’s new Xmas Flower Book is the most complete 
Flower Book published. It contains hundreds of 4-color 
illustrations of original and practical designs for your 
Xmas windows and interior displays at a price you 
will be pleased to pay. Be sure to get a copy of this 
book before placing your order for Xmas decorations. 


SCHACK S 


Christmas Flower Book 














Visit Our New Studio and Salesroom 
Main Floor, Factory Bldg., 134 N. Robey St. 


SCHACK ARITIFCIAL FLOWER CO. 
134-40 N. Robey St. CHICAGO 














Coming to NEW YORK? 





GOOD NEWS 
for OLD FRIENDS 


_— many thousands of guests who have enjoyed McAlpin 
hospitality in the past will be interested to know that— 


Inside and out, this world-famous hotel is now undergoing 
complete restoration. 


It is costing the McAlpin 


$2,000,000 


to effect these startling improvements—but the hotel will be entirely 
NEW! NEW management, luxurious NEW furnishings throughout— 
carpets, draperies, furniture, tiled baths—eleven NEW high-speed self- 
leveling elevators, spacious, cheerful IMMACULATE rooms colorfully 
decorated. 2 


Yet all the changes will be made—-WITHOUT INTERRUPTION 
OF SERVICE—another tribute to McAlpin Efficiency. 


When in New York, visit the McAlpin—inspect the new accommo- 
dations and enjoy the new type of service rendered under the direc- 
tion of 


FRANK A. DUGGAN, President and Managing Director 


HOTEL MALPIN 


ONE BLOCK from PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET 
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Taking Monotony Out of Caenstone 


Midwestern Displayman Keeps His Backgrounds Fresh and Inspiring 
by Changing Their Color to Accord With the Seasons 


By LOWELL SHELDON 
Display Manager, Yetter’s, Iowa City, Iowa 


ECAUSE I am using caenstone backgrounds, I 
change their color each season to keep in har- 
mony with the merchandise I am showing. In 
the fall I decorate them with shades of brown 

and tan. I put a coat of tan or ivory over all the blocks 
and then shade each one from a brown into a wine color 
toward the center. In the spring I shade each block 
with tan and green. I do not make them gaudy, but, 
instead, harmonize the colors, avoiding glare. The air- 





brush I use in :this work is a very unique one, and, 
moreover, very inexpensive. Most every store has some 
sort of electric cleaner which can be converted into an 
airbrush of the kind I am about to explain. 

The Royal Electric Cleaner has an attachment to 
spray, paint and lacquer that I bought for $4.00 and used 
with our “Sunshine” sweeper. It works very well, 
and is used like any other airbrush. When new paint 
jars are needed all one has to do is to get a salad 
dressing jar and the job is done. 
It sprays lacquer as well, for 
the floor blocks, as you will 
notice, are of alternate colors. 
They are nailed permanently in 
the window, so must be painted 
there. I cover the surface of 
the light blocks with cardboard 
and then spray all the dark ones, 
then go back and spray all the 
light ones in the same manner. 
As lacquer dries in a short time, 
no difficulty is experienced. 

The paint for the back- 
ground is mixed out of ground 
color and glazing liquid, which 
make a consistency just right 
for a spray. The lacquer is 
brought down with a lacquer 
thinner until I have what I want. 

When I finished my last re- 
decorating task I had a plain 
effect. This was relieved by 
set pieces or plaques made in my 
workshop or bought outside. I 
can change them very easily to 
fit in with the merchandise or 
the idea I want to carry out. 

Two of the displays illus- 
trated show the way I paint, 
decorate and trim my side win- 
dows or. those with the perma- 
nent backgrounds. The fur 
window shows a screen made in 
our workshops and the way I 
handle my island case. 





EVINCING GOOD TASTE—How 
Sheldon upholds the prestige of his 
concern and keeps his windows 
abreast of the times on a small ap- 
propriation is shown by these dis- 
plays. The top, a fall fur trim, 
shows a modernistic screen built in 
the shop; the center, fixtures re- 
finished and lacquered there; the 
base, plaques covered in velour. 
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This modernistic screen was made from wallboard, 
cut out with a large stencil knife. I painted it a medium 
shade of blue and then took my spray and put the angles 
and lines on with white paint. After that I sprayed 
varnish over the surface and blew tinsel snow into the 
varnish to make it sparkle. Flower stands were made 
in the same fashion. 

In lighting this window I used blue flood lights, 
which gave it a very attractive appearance, especially at 
night. The blue effect was the most striking feature of 
the display, as blue is a cool color and makes one think 
of the time to use a fur coat. 


Yuletide Trims for Men’s Wear 


(Continued from page 29) 
The trim is heavy, but the color treatment is so admira- 
bly handled that it fairly sparkles with appeal. Toa 
color-hungry public it held a lure that was proved by 
the sales it produced. 

His shirt display is equally heavy, but such is its 
balance and rhythm of line that it not only is above 
criticism on this subject, but sets a commendable ex- 
ample. By use of pyramids, a great number of shirts 
is brought into review, their patterns being easily seen 
by all spectators, and yet without suggestion of the 
crowded and stifling atmosphere which usually sur- 
rounds a trim in which an equal number of garments 
is shown. 

A feature of his display of evening clothes is the 
switch from the screen backgrounds used generally to 
a scenic panel having a more direct connection with the 
trim’s subject matter. The father and son pictorial 
stresses a personal interest directing the thought of the 
male observer to his own needs, while it exerted an 
opposite influence upon feminine viewers. 

A hanging with a dark field against which appliqued 
silver fabric candles and wreaths showed brightly 
formed the holiday decorative feature of M. H. Luber’s 
displays for the Killian Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
His somewhat elaborate showing of evening wear was 
based upon conventional lines and depends altogether 
upon this simple embellishment for its Yuletide signifi- 
cance. ae 

R. A. Minear, of Huntington, W. Va., was display 
manager for Butcher & Roberts, Battle Creek, Mich., 
during the 1927 Christmas period, and he turned out 
several innovations in his holiday windows. As usual, 
these were shallow affairs backed in with plush hang- 
ings. A midget Santa Claus on a plateau gave a unique 
touch to a belt trim which appeared at this time. It 
was not a new idea in the display field, for Sanat has 
been shown in every possible fashion, but, as figures of 
any kind are usually barred from clothing windows, the 
scheme brought favorable comment. 

The decorative element of this, as well as a hosiery 
and tie window, also illustrated, were comprised in 
silver wreaths shown well up in the backgrounds against 
the plush hangings. 








NOVEMBER 12 TO 17, INCLUSIVE, IS GLOVE WEEK 

The week of November 12 to 17, inclusive, has been desig- 
nated by the Associated Glove Crafts as the proper period 
for the display of lined gloves for street, sportswear and 
motoring, and all retail stores.are urged to show solid win- 
dows of this type of glove during that week. 
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Displaymen Everywhere Prefer | 
Klee Fixtures. They must be right | 





KLEE DISPLAY FIXTURE CO., Inc. 


172 Atlantic Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 








MANUFACTURERS 
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Do you use 
Crepe paper 
trims? 


Do you know the possibilities in 
Crinkle Crepe Trims. Due to its 
bright, sunfast colors, strength, 
stretch, and workability new effects 
are attainable. 


We have a booklet showing some 
of them. Send for it and sample 
folds of Crinkle Crepe. 
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Pace Is Too Keen for Lame Displays 


The Amount a Window Will Sell Depends Upon the Treatment of Its 





Merchandise 


Viewer’s First Impressions Count Most 


By WILLIAM H. EDSTROM 
Display Manager, The Boxrud Co., Red Wing; Minn. 


(From an Address to the National Merchants’ Association Convention, Minneapolis, Minn., August 10) 


ISPLAYS are the purpose of selling merchandise. 

The amount they sell is dependent on the manner 

in which the merchandise is handled. If the dis- 

play is pleasing, it attracts the passersby and in- 

spires them to purchase. If show window space is the most 
valuable space in the store, it is worth all the money, time, 
and intelligent thought which can be given to it, because the 
best window display is the one which sells the merchandise. 

If a merchant is not getting direct results from his win- 
dows, then undoubtedly there is something wrong, and the 
quicker that wrong is righted the better. So it will be my 
endeavor in this short talk to give some suggestions that will 
both help the looks and also the selling value of your windows. 
I believe there is not a merchant of any standing who does 
not realize that a store window and the correct display of 
merchandise is a very important part of successful merchan- 
dising and selling. 

The show window today is effectively employed to sell 
practically everything that can be sold. Banks use window 
displays to sell securities and get accounts; real estate firms 
use them to sell subdivision lots; public utility corporations 
use them to sell their service ; promoters use them to sell stock 
and charitable organizations use them in securing the interest 
of the public. During the war, window displays were used 
with notable success in selling the public the idea of food con- 
servation, and millions of dollars in Liberty Loans were 
‘ placed through the clever ideas of display men. If there is 
anything to be sold, the resourceful merchant can find a way 
to do it through his windows. No matter what your business 
may be, be it shoes or groceries or what not, the principles of 
display are the same. They differ only in their application 
to the different lines. 

It is a well-known fact that merchandise properly dis- 
played reduces the cost of selling by increasing the volume of 
sales, thereby creating quick turnover, and every business 
man knows how important and necessary turnover is to suc- 
cessful merchandising and store keeping. 

After a considerable number of years in the business of dis- 
playing merchandise, I am more convinced than ever that the 
proper use of window and interior displays is a greater selling 
agency than many merchants realize at this time. I believe 
that in many cases, window display is looked upon as a very 
difficult problem, but the fact of the matter is, that the re- 
verse is true, for after all, simplicity is the keynote of suc- 
cessful displays. 

There may be some merchants listening in today who will 
say it is easy for the larger stores to have beautiful window 
displays with all the display accessories that they have to 
work with, but that conditions are very much different in the 
smaller stores. Granting that perhaps you do not have the large 
windows and display accessories of the larger stores, the pos- 
sibilities of your windows for producing sales are just as cer- 
tain, and should be given the same care and attention that is 
accorded any other selling agency. Remember that after: all 
it is the merchandise that your customers are interested in, 
and that should be the foundation of all display. However, 
it is advisable to give the merchandise a proper setting—to 
to give some thought to the background of the window, and 
with many lines of merchandise to use some striking color 
combination or a decorative unit, which in itself is a high- 
light. The reason for this is that next to life itself, “color 
is the most attractive.” That is why a splash of color, whether 
it be in a floral decoration, a fabric or any other decorative 


matter, will instantly attract the eye to the window. Flowers 
as decorations are too often regarded as an expense. So are 
good fixtures. The reason is, perhaps, that their part in the 
success of a display cannot be definitely measured. If it 
could, there would be no question as to the wisdom of using 
them at all times. 


Yip first impression created by the show window is the 

one that counts most. If it catches the eye, it has a chance 
to do more—to sell the goods; if it fails to catch the eye, it 
loses the opportunity to make a buyer of the passerby. 

Again the windows are the merchant’s greatest selling 
asset, and the reason is that merchandise displayed properly 
has a direct personal appeal which no other agency has. 

When you see a particular line of merchandise displayed 
in the window with a suggestion as to its use, it has an im- 
mediate appeal to the imagination. The display of any line 
of merchandise to be successful should try to bring out the 
usefulness of that merchandise or the style features of the 
same, and another réason that window display is the best sell- 
ing agency is because of its power of suggestion, thereby cre- 
ating a desire on the part of the window shopper to purchase 
the merchandise shown. 

It has been my privilege to travel quite extensively, and I 
have paid particular attention to window displays both in the 
larger and smaller stores, and it is my observation that there 
is not enough interest shown in display work by many mer- 
chants. They have not realized as yet the selling value of 
window displays as they should, and in many cases the win- 
dows are slighted and allowed to “run down at the heel,” 
which gives a very bad impression to the passerby. But with 
a little thought and extra work I am sure that greater results 
could be obtained through windows, but they cannot be won 
through a haphazard work. 

Display work must be systematized the same as any other 
activity, and there should be one person in every store who 
would make it his business to look after the windows, and he 
should be held responsible for them, to see that they are prop- 
erly cleaned, lighted, and the merchandise changed more often. 

I want to impress upon merchants the wisdom of changing 
displays more often. Some will say, “No, it can’t be done, we 
don’t have the time.” Well, now, it can be done, if you will 
just make up your minds to do it, for it should be looked upon 
as a most important part of your store keeping, and should 
never be neglected. 

Designing, selection of merchandise to be shown, and 
changing of windows should be held as important and should 
be given just as much care as the selection and buying of your 
merchandise. Any merchant who is dissatisfied with the ac- 
tual results in sales from his window displays should try 
changing his windows at least once each week and twice if 
possible.. It is necessary to change windows more often in 
the smaller communities or on the outskirts of a large city, 
for the very fact that seventy-five per cent of the people pass 
those stores perhaps each day.” They see the displays more 
often than they do in the larger stores of the downtown sec- 
tion, and consequently grow tired of seeing the same thing 
daily for a week and sometimes two weeks at a time. 

That is why I believe it is necessary to keep something 
fresh and inviting in your windows at all times. Get the pub- 
lic in the habit of looking for displays of new things. 

It is also a splendid idea in many cases to hook up a mer- 
chandise display in the store with goods shown in the win- 
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dow. It will not only bring you more business, but it is a 
visible sign of good merchandising, and the average buyer 
notices these things and likes to deal with the live ones. 


ISPLAY is a simple matter if you will give it thought. 

To come right down to the final analysis, it should not 
take much time if the windows are used in the way for which 
they were intended, to show merchandise and not to make a 
stock room out of the window. 

Rather show one or two lines of merchandise and bring 
out the usefulness or the style features of the same than a 
confusing jumble of different lines. 

Now the question of the proper background for showing 
merchandise is a very important one, and I just want to give 
a few suggestions from personal experience. The permanent 
or semi-permanent background is the most practical. I mean 
by that a window of wood construction whereby a panel can 
be taken out here and there and a colored panel substituted 
if necessary. The color scheme of a background should be 
neutral at all times, such as a French gray or ivory. This is 
very essential, as many lines of merchandise have color val- 
ues that may clash with a highly colored background. But 
a background of neutral tone. will bring out and enhance the 
color value of any goods shown before it. Do not make the 
mistake of trying to get a too ornate background; rather work 
along simple dignified lines, which are more effective and in 
much better taste. 

If a few simple rules are kept in mind, I believe you will 
find a material increase in the sales of merchandise shown, 
and consequently a quicker turnover of your stocks. Thus, to 
sum up the chief essentials of window display: 

First and foremost, see that your windows are at all times 
clean, for they are very much like the face of a human being, 
and you know how much can be judged by the appearance of 
a person’s face. Keep your windows bright and cheerful: 
proper lighting is very essential. A well-lighted window will 
attract, where a dimly lighted one will repel. Remember the 
admonition at the beginning of Creation, “Let there be light.” 
Show seasonable merchandise and do not be afraid to use 
prices if they are consistent with the quality of your mer- 
chandise; again, change your windows often, and appoint 
some one person to look after your displays. 

Remember this, that the store of today is judged more by 
its windows than perhaps anything else. Even if it does cost 
a little outlay of money for fixtures and a few decorations, 
it is money well spent, and will return to you many-fold, and 
it is bringing your cost of advertising right down to the point 
of consumption—“the window.” 





Hallowe’en and Armistice Trims 


(Continued from page 23) 

sides of this island window, the side banners being kept in 
constant motion by a concealed fan. The principal attraction 
devices were a pugnacious pose of General Pershing and a 
mounted eagle perched sturdily upon a rock. In the fore- 
ground, satin puffs in the national colors carpeted the floor. 

Estes had borne into his display the screamingly ardent 
patriotism of the post-war period, loud in its emphasis upon 
Yankee prowess and might. Tribute to American arms and 
American leadership was his primary theme. It was a power- 
ful example of the difference in attitude of the two allies, 
a divergence explained by America’s short participation in 
the conflict. Our price itt manhood was high, but by no means 
as heavy as the English. Our reflection, consequently, is often 
less influenced by the horror of the martial catastrophe. 





FOLDER DESCRIBES BRISCHOGRAPH 

The Brischograph Co., 157614 N. High St., Columbus, 
Ohio, has issued a very interesting folder describing its elec- 
tric projection lantern. The Brischograph is a practical and 
simple device made especially for displaymen, card writers, 
poster artists, and everyone who has need for making pictures 
of any kind. Any small print or magazine illustration can be 
enlarged to size wanted on surface to be painted. 





CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. 
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IMANS’ 
Cerolaque 
Mannequins 


with their nonchal- 
ant poses, creamy 
white or slightly 
ochre complexions, 
colored hair, repre- 
sent all that is su- 
premely smart, 
chic and modern. 


With their heat- 
resisting qualities, 
Pierre  Imans’ 
CEROLAQUE 
Mannequins are 
ideal for cities with 
extreme tempera- 
tures — for stores 
that want occa- 
sional changes 
from wax — for 
Display Managers 
who insist on the 
ultra-modern fig- 
ures for their 
trims. 


Easily cleaned by 
dusting or washing 
with plain soap and 
water, CERO- 
LAQUE Manne- 
quins are also ex- 
tremely practical. 
Write for complete 
information. 


A section of Pierre 
Imans’ Hausman 
Galeries—the most 
wonderful display 
of mannequins in 
the world. 





CEROLAQUE 





Sole Distributors in U. S. A. Established 1869. 
239 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK SHOW ROOMS: 1440 BROADWAY 
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Ahlroth Wins Another Grand Prize 


Versatile California Windowman Gobbles Up Chief Award in Latest 
Hickok Belt Contest—Dodson and Morton Next in Order 


ARL AHLROTH, display manager of the 

May Co., Los Angeles, is the winner of the 

grand prize in the latest Hickok window dis- 

play contest. Mr. Ahlroth’s window was 

chosen from among the hundreds of competing displays 
as best carrying out the thought that the well-dressed 
man’s wardrobe should include four belt suits. Hun- 








JUNE CONTEST WINNERS—Here is E. M. Dickerson’s 
window at Silverwood’s, Los Angeles, that won the first prize 
in the June contest for cities of over 50,000. Below is Otis 
Malcolm’s entry for Krystall’s, Alhambra, Calif., that won the 
first for the small towns, and still farther down is Bert 
Lunenschloss’s intermediate winner at Frank’s, Waterloo, Ia. 


dreds of-meritorious windows were entered in the con- 
test, and the task of the judges in selecting the winners 
was exceedingly difficult. 


In all, more than $1,600 in cash prizes were 
awarded, in addition to silver cups, for the best dis- 
play in each of the four classes—championship, cities 
of over 50,000 population, 15,000 to 50,000, and under 
15,000 population. Awards of $150 and a silver cup, 
$75 and $50 in cash were the three prizes in the first 
group, while these were duplicated in the other classes 
and supplemented by a number of other awards rang- 
ing from $50 down. 


The various winners in the respective classes in 
order of the judges’ listing are as follows: 


Championship Class—Carl Ahlroth, the May Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Frank Dodson, Woolf Bros., 
Wichita, Kansas; Al Morton, Baer Bros. & Prodie, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Fifty Thousand Population—M. H. Luber, the 
Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; R. Pfister, McDou- 
gall-Southwick Co. ,Seattle, Wash.; A. Roeder, Wm. 
H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; A. C. Raining, Boyd- 
Richardson Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Karl, Ed Schus- 
ter Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Alex Demey, Roos Bros., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Ellwyn McEachnie, Jahraus- 
Brown Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; A. O. Hewitt, Ben Selling, 
Portland, Ore.; Bob Hanson, Nelson-Moore Co., San 
Diego, Calif.; H. J. Aigeldinger, Sondheim’s, Read- 
ing, Pa.; Ward-Mitchell Co., Lincoln Ave. and Ful- 
lerton, Chicago, Ill.; Leo A. Ball, Max Adler Co.., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Fifteen to Fifty Thousand—C. E. Duff, Wm. 
Erlanger Co., East Liverpool, Ohio; C. Walter John- 
son, Dickson-Ives Co., Orlando, Fla.; J. M. Smith, 
W. P. McClurkan Co., Wichita Falls, Texas; Louis 
Crawder, M. Arndt Co., Stockton, Calif.; H. D. Lol- 
lar, Arthur Caddel Co., Paris, Texas; H. G. Cranston, 
J. F. Sample Co., El Dorado, Ark.; Bert Lunen- 
schloss, Frank Bros., Waterloo, Iowa; H. Wilbur 
Dennis, L. L. Stearns & Sons, Williamsport, Pa.; G. 
E. Burton, N. H. Silver Co., High Point, N. C.; G. E. 
Barton, Shapley Bros., Leominster, Mass. 


Under Fifteen Thousand—Otis Malcolm, Krystall’s, 
Alhambra, Calif.; C. N. Carr, Lido & Bros., Camden, 
Ark.; H. F. Johnson, Roos Bros., Palo Alto, Calif. ; 
N. H. Wolverton, W. J. Meyer Merc. Co., Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo.; F. E. Bradshaw, Cheeves Bros. & Co., 
Temple, Texas; K. L. Peddicord, Hastings-Harrison 
Store Co., Barnesville, Ohio; G. G. Forquer, of G. G. 
Forquer, Grove City, Pa.; Wm. A. Thompson, W. W. 
Warnock Co., Edwardsville, Ill.; S .O. Allgood, S. & 
Q. Clothiers, Blackwell, Okla.; L. R. Cady, Phelps- 
Dodge Merc. Co., Dawson, N. M.; Bob Elgin, of Bob 
Elgin, Centerville, lowa; G. Grey, Crauchfield’s, Hol- 
denville, Okla. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


Princess,” a live model, who, with her dusky attendants, 
enacted a fanciful tableau that brought new lustre to 
Peacock Shoes. On the throne in the center of the 
window sat the graceful girl who had been chosen for 
this rdle, while at the left and right she was attended 
by two little African “slaves” in appropriate costume. 
The boys were dressed in slave turbans with sashes of 
yellow red with bright rhinestones set in. The princess 
was draped in white silk with peacock tiara and a train. 
The display jammed the streets. 

A supplementary trim was an exhibit of modernistic 
shoe manufacturers. A background plaque with a pea- 
cock trim in natural colors on a background of oil-cloth 
had been painted by Mr. Ralph. The modernistic fit- 
tings were painted black with a gold feather effect and 
a Chinese red base. The slogan of the shoe manufac- 
turers, “Art in Footwear,” was cut from gold matboard 
and pasted on a black felt platform. A floor runner of 
peacock blue was a finishing item. A handful of shoes 
were on view, but none of these were taken from stock. 
All were designed expressly for arousing popular in- 
terest. In this display a large amount of modernistic 
features is revealed. These took the forms of cubes 
and triangles, the larger units having triangular recesses 
which provided an unusual lighting device for the foot- 
wear reposing before them on black triangles. The 
same type of triangles was used in the extreme fore- 
ground, although in this instance they were given light 
colored borders. Bronze and gold sandals in a wide 
variety of patterns appeared, backed up by the dark 
display fixtures, which in turn were set off by ultra- 
light back walls. 

This window lacked the impressiveness of the ani- 
mated display, but it had a full quota of attractiveness 
and secured a lot of attention. 

It is this type of window that is most feasible for 
the average windowman. It costs him less to begin 
with and does not depend upon mechanical or human 
assistance in the handling of its details. It represents 
a policy which is followed with marked success by F. 
Revesz Ferryman, display counsellor for the Wise and 
Golden Rule Shoe Companies of New York. This 
chain, which is extending its operations month by 
month, at last report had a total of nearly fifty units, 
and all of these, in the past year, have been under the 
observation of Mr. Ferryman. This astute exponent 
of modernism was among the first to introduce the new 
form of expression in the backgrounds of Gotham chain 
stores and specialty shops. In its employment he has 
swung far from the old-style backs and still farther 
from the severe and strictly puritanical species which 
succeeded the first plunges into the new manner. By 
no stretching of the imagination can they be associated 
with the goods that appeared before it. They are eccen- 
tric, unusual and difficult of interpretation, but they 
stamp the Wise stores with a personality that sears 
itself upon the observer’s memory. Exaggerated femi- 
nine forms, weird blossoms, bewitched moons and stars 
peer in his designs. Faces, fingers and mouths crop out 
here and there; odd birds perch upon eerie perches. 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Being Too Practical Is. Impractical 























Plushes, Metallics, Monks’ Cloth, Flat Cloths, 
Greys, Tans, Blues and Reds 





DAMASKS MODERNE 


Also Every Fabric for the Real Finish to a 
New Window Display 


| 
| HYDOL PLUSH MFG. COMANY 





36 East 21st Street New York ~~ 





























@ THE Seeeneeiiaainmanees 


for Display Men, Card and Sign Writers and Poster Artists 


The Brischograph is a projection lantern 15x 10x9 inches, made of 
polished iron. Will enlarge newspaper, magazine, photos or sketches 
of 7x7 inches up to billboard size. Reproduces colored pictures in 
their colors. It’s easy to make life size posters, cut outs and back 
ground panels. Simply place picture, switch on lights, focus to size 
wanted and nda aa — pen or brush direct, Find out what 
similar lanterns he pp sells for only $25.00 BE- 
CAUSE, YOU BUY “DIRECT FROM THE MAKER. Comes complete 
with switch cord and plug EXCEPT. LAMPS. Two 150-watt lamps 
are sufficient for ordinary work. Send for descriptive booklet. 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH 
92 E. LAKEVIEW AVE. COLUMBUS, O. 


Fabrics for 
Autumn Display | 


Plain and Fancy Rayons 
of Every Description 




















Full Range of Colors 
I. M. FRIEDMAN & CO., Inc. 


39-41 Walker Street Phone: Canal 2320 New York City 


Leading chain stores and display specialists are using our 
Display Fabrics. 


























Orders - Inquiries 





and Cae List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8.000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 
Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
| orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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Paving the Way to a Better Position 


How a Successful Displayman and a Successful Graduate to Display 
Industry Promoted Himself Without Changing Employment 


By BERT A. LANDERS 
Bert A. Landers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


(From “Silent Selling,’? House Organ of the Landers Organization) 


WASN’T satisfied with my job and I thought 

I would look for a new one—a better position 

where I would have more influence and re- 

sponsibility—one of the higher-ups of the 
organization where I could make more money. It 
oceurred to me that the job I wanted was right there for 
me and it was up to me to slip into it. 

I believed sales promotion did not necessarily lay in 
the hands of the advertising men, the man who buys the 
goods, nor the man behind the counter. I figured that 
one of the biggest men in sales promotion was the man 
who caused the merchandise to be displayed in a manner 
which would impress the public and arouse their desire 
to buy and possess it. 

Have you ever thought of color combinations as 
appealing to the public and harmonizing with the set- 
tings in which they are displayed? By appealing to their 
sense of beauty through color you will arouse a pleasing 
response, which is the first step toward making a sale. 
A displayman is an artist, and I employed ‘all of these 
methods and did not keep my ideas to myself. I em- 
phasized these selling methods to the sales people, show- 
ing them the most attractive way of laying out merchan- 
dise on the counters in ways that would appeal—making 
complete ensembles of merchandise, even to the extent 
of drawing from other departments. This promoted 
sales throughout the store and every department was 
benefited. I studied and studied why some sale had 
been a failure. Was it caused by lack of appeal to the 
eye of the customer or by lack of knowledge in showing 
goods to the best advantage by the sales people? 

You may say, “Well, the house does not appreciate 
all of these principles.” Show me the proprietor who 
does not appreciate anything that will put money into 
his pocket. However, if you are sure that your efforts are 
not recognized, then look around for a job, for such an 
institution will never grow to the extent of giving you 
increased opportunity. 

I always tried to be the first to display new merchan- 
dise in the locality. I kept in constant touch with the 
buyers, the department heads and the receiving room, 
because I figured that the store that takes the lead on 
new merchandise always takes the largest profit. I 


studied stock turn-overs—why some merchandise moved 


rapidly and some slowly—could it have been the method 
in which it was displayed? The first impression that 
the customer has when he looks at the merchandise is 
often the deciding factor of the sale, and I knew that 
any amount of goocs under the counter could not dispel 
an unfavorable impression that was gained by an in- 
artistic display on the counter. 

Fixtures are silent salesmen and play a great part in 
these first impressions. I selected those that displayed 


the merchandise to the greatest advantage and formed 
a part of the picture without being conspicuous. 

It was on the eve of putting on a big muslin under- 
wear sale, so I worked until midnight in the windows. 


-The first thing I noticed the following morning, when 


the doors opened and the people began surging in, was 
one large table in the center aisle presided over by two 
sales clerks trying vainly to wait on the crowd, while a 
little farther back in the store I saw five clerks amiably 
chatting among themselves, muslin underwear the 
farthest thing from their thoughts. I stood this until 
the situation finally got the best of me and I called the 
five girls and told them to help handle the customers. 
I ducked out of sight and it was a closed incident with 
me until a later on in the morning I was called in on the 
carpet and asked who had authorized me to order the 
clerks around. My only argument was that I was there 
half the night putting the display in the windows which 
brought the people into the store, and the least I wanted 
to see was some way of taking care of them. Well, I 
got away with that! 

As things progressed I began to notice that some- 
times it was pretty hard for a customer to get any in- 
formation on the inside regarding the merchandise 
which was in the windows. The clerks and the floor 
men didn’t know, and there was a lot of time wasted 
by the customer bringing some clerk out and pointing 
to something in the window and trying to make them- 
selves clear. Finally I adopted the idea of going around 
the first thing in the morning and informing everybody 
in the departments just what was in the windows. In 
fact, if we had a $5.00 hat display, I would make the 
rounds and tell all the clerks to inquire of customers if 
they had seen the $5.00 hats in the millinery department. 

One of the big ideas in merchandising is to get the 
jump on the other fellow. I-used to hang around the 
receiving department and get an advance line-up on 
what was coming in and outline my window program in 
advance. I remember one time in particular when our 
buyer, Watson, wired me that he had bought a lot of 
dresses, was shipping them on, and to get busy. I was 
down early the morning they came in, had them in the 
window by 9 a. m., and by 2:30 every last one was sold 
at $37.50, and they had cost us but $11.95. One of our 
competitors got in the same shipment on the same train 
and took two weeks to sell them out at $25.00. It proves 
that it is the first on the street that counts. 

Idle display fixtures—that’s another thing that used 
to get on my nerves. Whenever I would see a couple 
of stands stuck under the counter I would pick them up 
and take them to some other department where I knew 
they would be used te advantage. They are all sales- 
men and should be kept working. Keeping them in 
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repair is another point. The boss knew they were all 
selling goods, so whenever I wanted any more I didn’t 
have much trouble in getting them. 

Whenever I had a window that didn’t pull in the 
trade by 11 o'clock in the morning, I would take it out 
and put in something else, for I believe that the window 
trimmer’s job is to stop people in front of the window 
and bring them into the store. If your trim doesn’t do 
that, put in something that will. 





WhatModernismMeansto Germany 
(Continued from page 21) 
tion. Not so certain is it that the penetration of this 
novelty is complete. It is primarily among the leading 
exponents of window decoration that it has found a 
foothold. The clarion cry of “new essentiality” has 
swept through the old technique of trimming like a 
winter wind. A despotism of symmetry has entrenched 
a tyranny whose first command is, “Display must exalt 
the merchandise.” With its ascent to power began a 
new era of window decoration that promises to be ex- 
traordinary. The profession has learned one lesson 
thoroughly, and seeks with earnest efforts to master the 
remainder. The first principle is religious devotion to 


exploitation of the featured goods and intensive study _ 


of its materials and characteristics. It mouths a creed 
that window efficiency depends not upon extraordinary 
and complicated designs, but upon tasteful presentation 
of the featured goods, that clearly brings out their utility 
and intrinsic values. A stiff Puritanism, that as yet is 
considerably distant, appears on the horizon, a sober, 
somber specter. Its approach, however, is evident. The 
“new essentiality” not only seeks to banish from the 
window every superfluous bauble, but to impart to the 
decoration an acme of any type of attraction that will 
bring out the character of the ware in an artistically 
correct presentation. 

The accompanying illustrations from the studios of 
the Reiman School, Berlin’s leading window display 
institution, give an idea of the basic trends of this new 
decorative style. Whether it be handkerchiefs or ma- 
chine parts, wash goods or hardware, always a simple, 
symmetrical and prettily formed arrangement will be 
found, that exerts a more compelling and serious influ- 
ence upon the viewer than all of the attempts at unique 
“stunt” settings. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to clear up the question 
as to whether the public responds readily to this inno- 
vation. For example, do simple folk with primitive and 
often bigoted artistic preferences accept it? The prin- 
ciple of symmetry here closes the door to every objec- 
tion. Every window must make concessions in its treat- 
ment to the tastes of the buying public, the ‘new essen- 
tiality” type as well ah the others, and here enters the 
individualism of the decorator and his appreciation of 
the preferences of his public. He must instinctively 
grasp the limits of their patience. At the ultimate, dis- 
play is not only a trade, but an art, with an affinity for 
the other arts, that demands personal ability and artistry 
of its interpreters. Of incompetent and unimaginative 
displaymen there are many; of capable displaymen, 
few; but upon the shoulders of these groups rests the 
responsibility for the development of the coming style 
of display—‘‘new essentiality.” 
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New Designs 


In Wood and Metal 


_ DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 


Complete lines shown in 
our new catalog. Yours 
for the asking. 


Cincinnati Show Case & 
Display Fixture Works 


232 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. | 



































IN LINE WITH ALL 
Efficiency 
Display Fixtures 


Send for Catalog 





Finishes : 
Walnut, Mahogany, Natural 


3 Sizes—Extendable 
6% to 13”—8 to 17”—14 to 22” 


No. 01—4” Base— 7” Head— 6” Tail 

No. 02—4” Base—10” Head— 9” Tail 

No. 03—5” Base—13” Head—10” Tail 
Postpaid, $2.25 each; 4 for $8.50—cash with order. 


The Efficiency Furniture & Mfg. Co. 


BEDFORD, OHIO 














GREEN GRASS PLUSH 


Something New | One of the many in- 
Erect Pile teresting display fab- 

50 Inches Wide | rics from our line | 
Samples on Request—Dept. D 


MENDELSOHN’S TEXTILE CORP. 


, 156 WEST 45TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 







































" ‘Specializing on Embroidered Sun-Fast 


VALANCES 


Mounted on Process Board 


S. GOLDBERG MFG. CO. 
347 Fifth Ave., New York S.W.Cor. Sixth and Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











New Mirror Turn Table 
Marvelously beautiful, wonderfully effective, six “jiffy” 


changes—Shoes, Jewelry, Drugs, etc. Deferred pay- 
ments, rent trial, cash discount. Be first—Write Today. 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 


| 46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


























USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE AS 
YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 
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AIN was coming down “in 
sheets” as noon approached 
one day late last spring 
and John F. Weber, dis- 

play manager for the Mabley & 
Carew Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
prepared to go out to lunch. While 
he was prowling through his effects 
in search of an umbrella his’ tele- 
phone rang. It was the advertising 
manager also about to plunge out into 
the shower in search of provender. 

“Where are you eating today, 
John?” he asked, and then, before 
Weber could answer, urged him to 
wait until the publicity chief could 
join him. A few minutes later they 
had met at the south- entrance and 
locked horns over the issue of the 
proper place to dine. Weber sug- 
gested the lunch room in the com- 


pany annex. “Naw,” was the re- 
joinder, “let’s go over to the Hotel 
Gibson.” 


This was a matter of several min- 
utes’ walk and Weber protested that 
if style as well as victuals was the 
adman’s quest another hotel was considerably closer. 
But the latter was adamant. He had one first, last 
and only choice, and there was nothing for Weber to do 
but consent. 

To his surprise on arrival there, his guide gave 
the principal dining room a wide berth, and, heading 
toward a less frequented spot on the mezzanine, led 
the way to a private dining room. This extraordinary 
conduct startled the displayman, but it was too late 
to protest and he meekly followed his colleague into 
the room. 

Then came a greater surprise. Here the president, 
chief officials, and all of the departmental heads of 
the company had gathered to pay tribute to the alert 
and hard-working windowman. There was a splendid 
dinner to begin with and then an ovation by the presi- 
dent and tributes from the other officers, followed by 
presentation of a handsome Gladstone bag. “You’ve 
worked hard on our events in the last six months,” 
the president declared. “You’ve given us some fine 
decorations and some wonderful windows. for our 
Golden Anniversary and spring opening. Now take 
this bag home and pack your clothes for a trip east. 
Take it partly as our appreciation of your efforts, but 
chiefly as a rest.” pass 

This pretty testimony to earnest effort had been 





This biographical sketch of Mr. Weber is the forty-seventh of a 
series now in process of publication. 





UVrawing by 
Manuel Rosenbérg 


JOHN F. WEBER 
Display Manager, Mabley & Carew 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


presaged a few months before at the 
opening of the store’s Golden Anni- 
versary, when a banquet was ten- 
dered the staff-as a preliminary to 
the strenuous’ work of the next 
two weeks. On that evening the 
employees’ association placed baskets 
of flowers at the officers’ plates, but 
a larger reposed beside that of John 
Weber. Then during the dinner one 
of the staff’s prettiest girls as repre- 
sentative of the association presented 
him with a costly watch bearing a 
card which read: “The store is beau- 
tiful, and, in appreciation of your 
hard work, we want to give you this 
token.—The Employees.” 

Weber is a member of the school 
of windowmen who worked their 
way up out of minor store employ- 
ment. Thirty-three years ago he 
entered Mabley & Carew’s as a night 
boy in the shipping room. Brawn 
was his only asset and he got plenty 
of hard work to test it. But he made 
the best of his opportunities and 
won the interest of better-placed 
employees. When they “tipped” him to an opening 
as a wrapper boy he jumped at the chance. The 
move brought him into the hat department, a develop- 
ment which proved one of the most eventful circum- 
stances of his career. It was here that he met and 
came under the direction of an executive who has 
since climbed to the presidency of the concern. 

It was a time when most of the window trimming 
was done by members of the departments whose 
goods were displayed. There was a head trimmer, to 
be sure, but his primary duty was to oversee the work 
of the department trimmers and to touch up their in- 
stallations. Weber’s first chance at the window came 
through this arrangement. 

His department chief came to him one day in hot 
haste. “Weber,” he said, “get into our window and 
knock out a new trim; our dresser’s sick and this win- 
dow has been in long enough.” The future display 
manager protested that he had never been in a win- 
dow and didn’t know the slightest detail of the job. 
“Well, take a chance,” the boss demanded, and Weber 
did and has been dressing windows ever since. 

Strange as it may seem, his chief’s jurisdiction 
also took in lawn swings, and, as time went on, 
gathered in millinery and then ready-to-wear. With 
each advance he extended Weber’s window work until 
finally, twelve years ago, the lad who had started in 
the stock room assumed the role of display manager. 
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With the New York Displaymen 


(Continued from page 17) 


of children, were original in conception and exquisitely cos- 
tumed. They were shown in various poses, forming a sort 
of luxurious Humpty-Dumpty medley with quaint screen 
backgrounds. 

On Monday morning, October 1, Franklin Simon & Co.’s 
windows greeted New Yorkers with an entirely new dress, 
a welcome change from the sombre black and gold back- 
grounds which have been in for nearly a year—also a big 
improvement. The new backgrounds are of wood, painted 
stone gray, and are architectural in conception. They are 
identical in each window and have a central curve or dip, 
and ascend straight upward without any intersecting angles. 
Wave-like ridges are obtained’ by wide, overlapping boards 
in horizontal parallels. The backgrounds have plenty of 
sweep and movement, yet have definite repose and dignity 
without any disturbing elements. Moreover, they are unlike 
the backgrounds of any other windows in town. The mer- 
chandise has been arranged very simply with the aid of a 
few new fixtures, and shows up to good advantage. 

G. Fenandes, formerly assistant to Sidney Ring, of Saks’ 
Fifth Avenue, is now display manager for Franklin Simon 
& Co., replacing Fred Doscher, who has left the store. 
Doscher’s future plans, at this writing, had not yet been 
stated. Norman Bel Geddes, I understand, will continue to 
cooperate in planning and designing the house’s settings and 
fixtures. 

Recently this correspondent dropped in at the studio of 
Schenker Figures, Inc., and had an interesting visit inspect- 
ing their new line of figures and watching a number of them 
being made. In sculptural perfection and’ finesse of work- 
manship these figures are, indeed, beautiful creations. Par- 
ticularly smart are the ivory finish figures which, while both 
sophisticated and human, almost appear to have been bor- 
rowed from a museum—they are so artistic and have so much 
character. Arnold Constable & Co. have been using them 
for their one hundredth and first anniversary windows, while 
Franklin Simon & Co. have several head models in the same 
finish. Other notable users of Schenker figures in the metro- 
politan area include Wanamaker’s, Altman’s, Betty Wales, 
Stern’s (children’s models), Hearn’s, Frederick Loeser & Co. 
(Brooklyn), Namm’s (Brooklyn), Bambergers (Newark), and 
most of the big stores in Philadelphia. Stores in Boston, 
Baltimore, Chicago, and practically every other important 
city in the country, could also be mentioned. Mr. Kris- 
tello, the president, says that there is a big demand’ at 
present for children’s models representing all ages. He men- 
tioned the fact that it is the plan of Karl Schenker in the 
near future to design backgrounds and fixtures for windows 
in the same spirit as that which characterizes his figures. 





HOOVER SPRING CONTEST AWARDS ANNOUNCED 


Recent announcements of awards in the spring display 
contest conducted by the Hoover Cleaner Co. shows the fol- 
lowing prize winners : 

Cities Over 100,000 Population—First prize, $100, Everett 
W. Quintrell, The Elder & Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
second, $50, Paul W. Kloeris, Union Electric Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; third, $30, Carl Ahlroth, The May Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; fourth, $20, Stambaugh-Thompson Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Cities Between 25,000 and 100,000 Population—First prize, 
$100, Thomas A. Edmiston, Southern Colorado Power Co., 
Pueblo, Colo.; second, $50, J. P. Robins, Hudson’s Bay Co., 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada; third, $30, Carl Balcomb, Peoples 
Light Co., Davenport, Iowa; fourth, $20, Donald Myles, Treat 
Hardware Corporation, Lawrence, Mass. 

Cities Under 25,000 Population—First prize, $100, J. D. 
Stewart, Monongahela West Penn Public Service Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va.; second, $50, Cecil A. Johnson, Best Electric 
Co., Ames, Iowa; third, $30, The Kepler Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis.; fourth, $20, Miss Mary Hill, H. E. Cornwell, Monte- 
zuma, Ind. 
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WINDOW FABRICS 


That Compel 


ATTENTION 


Vivid—original—and interest- 
ing group of display fabrics 
that prove their worth by stop- 
ping and holding the roaming 
eye. Write for samples. 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


107 West 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 
; 2 Chicago Branch: 6 E. Lake Street & 











Let Chicago Windows | 
Help You Plan Your Window Displays 


We specialize in window display photography and take 
photographs of the outstanding window displays in 
Chicago. This makes it possible for us to supply photos 
of the best current Chicago displays at very low cost. 


SIX PHOTOS FOR $3.00 | 


8x10 Clear Gloss Prints—No Orders for 
Less than Six—Cash Must Accompany Order 





We also do special window photography 
to order for national advertisers. 


| F. A. KUEHN & CO. 
|_180 N. Market St. Chicago, 

















AOD —— ay ay ap Ay 
B.C., says:**Earned $200 while 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
155 Stimson Ave, Est. 1899 Detroit, Mich, 








Advertisers --- Manufacturers, Etc. 
The most wonderful signs, show cards, 
etc., in all colors, with gummed paper, 


without ink, can be produced with our 
“KRAUSE” EMBOSSING PRESS. No 
experience necessary. 


HOFFMANN TYPE CO. 
112 E, 13TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 










By mail. Easy, scien- 
tific, thorough course. 
Earn $1.00 to $2.00 an 
hour in spare time. 
: Learn while you earn. 
Wylie earned over $1,000.00 in prizes. Miller made 
cards after the fourth lesson. Anyone can learn by 
Botts Method. 25 leading card writers are contribu- 
tors. Some are: Arthur B. Smith, Ray Darlin, 
A. B. Smith, Leo B. Pence, T. J. Schauweker. 
Others next month. 


BOTTS COLLEGE, Botts Bldg., Guthrie, Okla. 

















Read DISPLAY WORLD Regularly. 
IT PAYS! | 
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Trend Toward Salon Shop Is Apparent 


Apparel Houses Find New Atmosphere Productive of Prestige 
and More Profitable Clhentele—The New Oberdorfer Shop 


HERE’S a trend toward conversion of the ap- 
parel shop into a salon. Not only is this true 
of the specialty shop, but the great department 
store as well. Whenever the atmosphere of 

exclusiveness is essential, it becomes incumbent upon 
the financial wizard who presides over the place to turn 
his establishment into a drawing room and conceal his 
stocks. 

In tiny rooms off the salon they are hung, and when 
“madame” or her “darling daughter” is ushered in the 
garment that is the object of her search is determined 
by presenting her with a choice and limited array of 
gilded swathings picked out by a carefully trained and 
thoroughly alert clerk. 

It is different from the days of old—different and 
less trying. There are not so many confusing embodi- 
ments of loveliness to ponder over. Milady is ensconced 
in luxurious surroundings in no way suggestive of the 
older style of shop. As she weighs with a delicious 
deliberation the possibilities of this or that dress or 
cloak, she has none of the irritating hustle and bustle of 
the old establishments to combat. 

And yet there are a scattering of merchants who 
declare that equipment has no significance. Their rivals 


The New 
Oberdorfer 
Apparel Salon at 
Wilshire and 
Oxford Streets, 

Los Angeles. 





who are getting the cream of today’s business know 
better. Those who are on the way up are revamping 
and revising. When they open new stores they insist 
that these units shall be the last word in facilities as 
well as layout. 

An illustration is the new specialty shop opened in 
the new Wilshire shopping district of Los Angeles by 
Milton Oberdorfer. In point of dimensions it is not 
large, but it exhibits all the characteristics of the salon 
style of shop, and it is commodious enough to cope with 
the requirements of Oberdorfer’s clientele. 

It is located at the corner of Wilshire and Oxford 
Boulevards, a favorable location for an exclusive 
woman’s apparel shop. With entrances on each of the 
thoroughfares, the shop, while ‘carrying out the feeling 
of Spanish architecture, which characterizes the entire 
block, has individual touches, making for originality 
and hinting of the spirit that has been infused into the 
merchandise offerings. 

A Spanish flavor exhales from the objects of art 
and furnishings, the woodwork finish and accessories, 
without a straining after effect. Harmonious relation 
of decoratives, carpets, lighting fixtures and furniture 
is apparent. 


A Spanish 
atmosphere 
pervades the new 
m house, embracing 
furnishings and 
decorations. 
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Devils Lake, North Dakota. 
A Complete 
Kawneer Installation. 


You still have time to equip your 
store with a Kawneer Store Front 
before the holiday season 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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STORE FRONTS 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY, 3108 Front Street, Niles, Michigan 
Send your book, “‘Modern Store Fronts For Better Display’’ to 
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Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
FOR MERCHANTS—DISPLAYMEN—ADVERTISING MEN—NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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C. R. ROGERS, Editor 


OUR PLATFORM 
1. The Development of the Art of Mercantile Display. 
2. More Intimate Cooperation of Manufacturer and Merchant. 
. The Encouragement and Advancement of the Independent Display Service Idea. 
. An Ideal, Practical and Helpful Personal Service to the Display Profession and 


N. SILVERBLATT, Secretary 


Its Industry. 


5. Appreciation of Display by Merchants as the Most Powerful Factor in the 


Business of Selling. 


. To Maintain the Independence of Its Editorial Columns so That It May Always 
Discuss, Without Fear, Bias or Jealousy, Every Activity in the ‘ 
Display Field and Serve Best All Interests. 


Manuscripts, photographs and all editorial material intended for publication should reach the publishers on or before the first of the 
month of date of issue. All photographs reproduced become the property of the publishers. 
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It’s a One of the terms which crops out often in 
Pleasing discussion of display arrangement and bal- 
Display ance is so indefinite and meaningless that 

it strikes the observer forcefully because 
of its frequent repetition. With a regularity that is 
startling, windowmen outlining the merits of a dis- 
play assert that it was “pleasing.” 

Just whom did it please? Was it the public, or 
was it the “boss?” What was there about it that 
could have been particularly engaging, flattering or 
satisfying to the senses that call for petting? 

It may be that the intent of the displayman is to 
stress the artistic character of his design, its freedom 
from inharmonious proportion or coloring. It may 
be that he seeks to characterize it as attractive and 
interest-arousing. If so, he has just grounds for 
dilating upon its qualities, for the eye is undoubtedly 
critical and is lured by beauty of line and harmony of 
color. 

The attempt to create “pleasing” displays, and the 
widespread interest in their production, is indicative, 
however, of far more than a restricted vocabulary. 
It reveals a mental attitude which places supreme 
emphasis upon the artistic element of display. This 
is a perplexing commentary upon window advertis- 
ing. It discloses an ailment which every organization 
or publication serving the field should seek to cure. 

The great handicap of the mass of windowmen is 
their adherence to a rigid technique prescribing pre- 
sentation of goods upon hard and fast lines of sym- 
metry or color. While the department stores have 
begun to swing away from this unyielding rule, the 
men’s wear and specialty shops cling to it with a 
unanimity that is disheartening. 

Instead of regarding the window as a means of 
selling goods subject to any treatment that will win 
them attention and bring out their values, displaymen 
in these fields (and, for that matter, in many of the 


department stores) continue to bring out trims that 
are so alike in balance, in coloring, and in the modes 
of appeal that the viewer can scarcely distinguish 
between those of this and last week. 

It would be much better if the windowman could 
say that his “pleasing” display was a “selling” dis- 
play. But such assurance cannot be wrung from an 
understanding of window advertising that is purely 
mechanical. Knowledge of the essentials of selling 
will yield it. By- resort to the mass of literature on 
the subject, which every public library contains, or 
through careful reading of pertinent features which 
the DISPLAY WORLD plans to carry at frequent 
intervals, competence to handle sales appeals properly 
can be developed. 





Friction | Speaking in St. Louis recently, President 
With the W. L. Stensgaard, of the I. A. D. M., ad- 
Stylist mitted growing friction between display- 
men and stylists. He might have included 
in his consideration another newly risen star, the art 
director, but perhaps found the stylist enough of a 
combatant to “take on” at the moment. His expres- 
sion upon the subject of relationship between these 
store executives was as liberal as it was timely. 
Admitting squabbling between them, particularly 
along the Atlantic seaboard, he declared that there 
was ample room for operation of both without con- 
flict and with full cooperation. The stylist’s right to 
dictate physical handling of displays was denied, but 
full control of style rightness of merchandise was 
conceded. “The important thing is to sell the medium 
and not the man,” he declared. “If the stylist is better 
at selling the goods than the displayman, her opinion 
should be of weight.” 
It takes courage to make such a bold concession 
of power to outsiders, but Stensgaard has spoken 
truthfully. The scope of the displayman is not di- 
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minished by his action. On the contrary, he has been 
strengthened by assertion of authority over design 
and arrangement of display. He has been buttressed 
in his opposition to claims of overweening authority 
based upon acquaintance with style. By the action of 
his leader the moral support of his organization has 
heen thrown behind him in the battle to check the 
bid for dominance which other forces in store life are 
making. 





The Merchant’s In addressing the sales promotion 
Point of division of the National Retail Dry 
View Goods Association convention at Cin- 

cinnati, on September 26, H. H. Tar- 
rasch, display manager for the Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Company, of St. Louis, preceded a discussion of mod- 
ernism and its influence upon display with the declara- 
tion that the displayman should approach his task from 
the standpoint of a merchant, and should subordinate 
every other consideration to the sale of merchandise 
and the operation of his department on a business basis. 

The success which Tarrasch has won as a display 
executive should commend his statement to all who 
want to progress in this vocation. The first and final 
objective of window display is to create desire for mer- 
chandise. This is what the merchant seeks, and it 
should be unequivocally the purpose of his displayman. 

Every change in the style of window dressing is 
presumed to work toward this end, although there are 
many forces exerting pressure upon the medium which 
are not purely commercial. Never has the artist and 
designer outside display circles been more successful in 
intruding into its operation than now. Never has the 
windowman been more ready to listen to his sugges- 
tions.” But always it has been the former’s claim that 
his efforts were bent toward making the window more 
attractive, the normal forerunner of increased business. 

Tarrasch brings his colleagues face to face with this 
issue in his address, which is a feature of the October 
DISPLAY WORLD. “Will it sell goods?” is a test 
which he would have them apply with unrelenting vigi- 
lance to every innovation that is offered. And that is 
not all. He would have them run their departments as 
every other department should be run. He would have 
them to stand firmly for a budget giving them assurance 
as to the amount which their employer believes should 
be the ultimate for departmental expense. A certain 
amount should be set aside for payroll, another for fix- 
tures, and a third for the chief events of the year. 
What is essential for the average display should be ds- 
termined and estimates made accordingly. 

With such a plan of operation, he concludes that it 
is possible for the display manager to very quickly show 
his employer a sterling: return upon outlay. And not 
only that, but an executive capacity that obtains the 
utmost value from appropriations. 





The Month’s September saw two groups of window 
Display advertising experts meeting for ex- 
Gatherings change of ideas and refreshing of inspi- 

ration. Though. convening thousands 
of miles from each other, both assembled under the 
protecting folds of the British Union Jack, dedicating 
themselves not to nationalism, however, but to the study 
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of a medium which needs no language to express itself. 
One was purely British, the other international, but 
such was the purpose of their convocation and the char- 
acter of their activities that the conventions might have 
changed places without materially changing the charac- 
ter of their programs. 

In Southampton, England, the British Association 
of Display Men and the numerous provincial display 
bodies of England and Scotland united in their annual 
national convention, which met on September 10. At 
Vancouver, British Columbia, the Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciation of Display Men came together on September 25. 

Great as has been the influence of Great Britain 
upon the world and its work, the isles are dwarfed by 
comparison to the vastnesses of America. The region 
from which the Pacific Association drew its delegates 
covers an area which, in extent, far outstrips the terrain 
of our European forebear. Though not national, this 
meeting, nevertheless, served an empire which would 
have been the pride of any continental prince in the 
days when royalty was at its zenith. 

This observation is made merely to indicate the 
comparative significance of the Pacific convention. It 
was a very worthwhile gathering, animating and in- 
spiring the mercantile activities of a great and prosper- 
ous section and contributing to the advancement of a 
civilization whose expansion has ever been westward. 

With equal candor, it may be said that the South- 
ampton convention served to advance the standards of 
a great mercantile nation, and that its reverberations 
will be far-reaching. In the last three years the British 
gatherings have trebled in size and influence. Beating 
down the obstacles to unity which circumstances had 
established between the displaymen of London and pro- 
vincial cities, the conventions have re-established the 
sense of national union and impressed the windowmen 
of England and Scotland with the need for such a 
national clearing house for display activity. Expected 
to exceed last year’s meet in numbers and influence, the 
Southampton assembly had been promoted vigorously, 
and it is safe to conclude that it brought out an outpour- 
ing of windowmen such as England never before wit- 
nessed. 





Doers of This, it is claimed, should be the title of 
the every large department store display 
Impossible manager. How many times have you, 

Mr. Successful Display Manager, been 
required to do things that seemed impossible? Scarcely 
a month passes without some such instance arising in a 
greater or lesser degree. Sometimes the thing that you 
have to accomplish seems almost appalling in its magni- 
tude. At other times you simply laugh it off and pitch 
in and get the thing done. 

These experiences have the same effect on a man’s 
ability, experience, personality and character building 
as the process of making steel; the more fires the steel 
goes through the better the quality, and the more hard 
problems the display manager conquers the greater his 
ability and efficiency and the broader his vision. 

Most people who claim they have will power are 
victims of won’t power. Don’t boast about your will 
power unless you have the will to do.—Harry Hoile. 
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Methods of Handling Corona Displays 


Twenty Years of Experiment and Investigation Serve as the 
Foundation of the Policy Now Maintained 


By HAROLD McD. BROWN 


Advertising Manager, L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


UR two present products are an office type- 
writer and a portable typewriter. The former 
is sold chiefly through salesmen operating out 
of branch offices and sub-offices. The bulk 

of Corona sales are made through dealers. Corona is, 
therefore, largely an over-the-counter proposition. 

Window displays do not form a very important 
factor in the selling of L. C. Smith typewriters Further- 
more, the outlets being comparatively few, elaborate 
displays are not practical from a cost standpoint. We 
take care of the L. C. Smith by running a window dis- 
play suggestion in each issue of our monthly house 
organ and by furnishing simple window cards, which 
are carried in stock. 

On Corona we give a regular window display ser- 
vice, consisting of a complete display every other month 
to a selected list of dealers. By selected I mean that 





those dealers who either have no windows or fail to buy 
a minimum number of machines in a given period are 
eliminated. 

We have a specified amount of money to spend on 
window displays, and we feel that it is better to spend 
this money on the dealers who are going after business 
and getting it than on those who simply carry a few 
machines and do little to move them. 

Merchandising to our dealers is not the problem in 
this business that it is in the grocery, hardware or drug 
lines. Therefore, we do not have to employ any instal- 
lation service. We merely ship the displays to our 
dealers, and in a very high percentage of cases, they 
are installed promptly. 

Furthermore, the majority of our dealers retain the 
displays, and subsequently use or put them up on wall 
cases inside the office. 
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Six Times a Year Complete Displays Go to Selected Dealers, Here Are Two Sets With Accompanying Tickets. 
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Over a period of nearly twenty years, we have ex- 
perimented with a great many methods of handling the 
window display problem. We have bought “hit or miss” 
from lithographers. We have tried elaborate and costly 
installations and mechanical devices which we routed 
around among our dealers. These traveling displays 
have always given us the maximum of grief. Six or 
eight traveling displays can give one man more trouble 
than a white elephant. After the display has passed the 
first stop on its schedule, it is generally off schedule, 
and continues to get farther off every day that it is out. 

One time we tried selling our displays to dealers, 
and the price was nominal. That is, we bore a little 
more than half the cost, and many of the dealers sub- 
scribed to the service, for it was a regular monthly ser- 
vice, but it fell short by reason of the fact that a certain 
percentage felt that all advertising matter should be 
free, and they just simply wouldn’t pay. Therefore, 
there were many cities where we were getting no win- 
dow display advertising whatever. 

For the last few years we have been employing the 
services of a window display specialist, who collaborates 
with us in evolving rough ideas for a series, and then 
submits rough sketches. When the designs for the en- 
tire series have been approved, the specialist orders the 
art work, and handles all phases of production. In fact, 
the campaign is conducted in just the way that a 
national campaign would be conducted through an ad- 
vertising agency. 


- Tie Material With Advertising 


Mthletic Goods Manufacturers Find Harnessing of 
Windows to Magazine Campaigns Pays 


By R. E. HILL 
Sales Manager, Draper-Maynard Co., Plymouth, N. H. 





T= Draper-Maynard Company’s policy is to furnish their 
dealers window display material which “ties-in” with the 
merchandise which we are nationally advertising. We have 
always felt that a direct “tie-in” with window display adver- 
tising and national advertising is necessary and that it com- 
pletes the step of selling the consumer. This fact has been 
proved in our recent national advertising and our window 
display material. . 

We develop ideas and prepare material in our own adver- 
tising department which is developed and printed by our ad- 
vertising agents. We do not use installation service and 
very seldom do we use sketches submitted by lithographers 
unless such a sketch has been developed by us. 

We do not employ, as a general rule, “dummy” windows 
for preliminary “set-ups” of our material, although we have 
in one or two instances shown a suggested window trim 
using our window trim in our merchandising service which 
goes out to our dealers prior to the spring and summer and 
fall and winter campaign. 


Rely on Artist for Planning 


Outlines of Panels and Cards Obtained fromConsultant ; 
Ad Staff Prepares Material 


By C. K. HART 
Advertising Mgr., W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, Ia. 


OQ’ advertising department prepares all of our display 

material. We do not ordinarily use sketches, but usually 
have the same artist prepare window display sketches at 
regular intervals. We have not used installation service to 
any extent outside of Chicago and a couple of large cities 
in the east. , 
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NEW GLASS CRYSTAL HEADS FOR DISPLAY 

In the development of display specialties for the mod- 
ernistic display window it is a matter of comment to note 
the various departures from the old-line orthodox fixtures 
used for so many years. By this we mean the creation of 
novelties absolutely new and unique in comparison with 
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Crystal. Heads as Used in Macy Trim, Above; 
Saks’ Display, Below 


previous day productions. Among the newer adaptations are 
the glass crystal heads that may be illuminated at night as 
produced by the Natural Plant Preservers Co., New York 
City. These are life-size and full-blown and are now being 
widely used for millinery, jewelry and similar displays. 

A wide range of clear, frosted and scintillating colors and 
tints are procurable with a special line of bases to harmonize 
with the display manager’s color scheme. While being 
unusually attractive they are inclined to direct the attention 
of the passerby to the merchandise displayed rather than to 
the figure itself. Many prominent stores throughout the 
country ‘are using them to excellent advantage both for the 
windows and for interiors as a counter display. Their uses 
in conjunction with displays are numerous, and in the illus- 
trations their use at Saks’ Fifth Avenue and R. H. Macy & 
Co., both of New York City, are depicted. 





FORMER GILCHRIST CHIEF JOINS MOREY STAFF 

A. T. Hughgill, formerly display manager for the Gil- 
christ Co., of Boston, Mass., has become associated with the 
Morey Decorative Studios, of Boston, as vice-president. These 
studios, directed by David A. Morey, secretary of the Boston 
Display Men’s Club, design, build and install displays for all 
types of business. Arrangements have also been made to 
open a school of window decoration to be known as Morey 
School of Decorative Advertising. Mr. Hughgill is assistant 
director of the school, which promises to take its place as 
one of the leading schools of its kind in the country. 





WANAMAKER LIGHTING EFFECTS EXPLOITED 

A bulletin teeming with illustrations of lighting effects 
used in the windows and interiors of the John Wanamaker 
store at Philadelphia has just been issued by the Pittsburgh 
Reflector Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. In addition to this portrayal 
of outstanding displays, there is a group of pages devoted to 
reviews of investigations into the values of modern window 
lighting. The copy here is terse but succinct, and conclusively 
proves the pulling power of lighting equipment. 
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Disslay Men! TIMBERLAKE Offers | | 


Stands with Various Helpful Uses! 
HE almost universal appli- 
| cations of TIMBERLAKE 
| Fixtures make them unusually 
| acceptable to displaymen. 


Our new catalog lists 

many new numbers and 

designs which fill a modern need. 
Send for your copy! 


No. 834-3—DISPLAY STAND. FOR 
HOSIERY, BEADS, ETC. 

Height 20” or 24”. Specify. Upright 5-16”. 
Cross Bars %”x12” out to out. Distance 
between bars 10%”. Double arm adjusts 

5 up and down on rod. Base Line 3—5” 

Diameter. Also supplied with Line 1 or 

Line 2 Base. | 


. No. 318—COUNTER 
318 SHELF BRACKET 
No. For Back of Counter 


Height 12”. Takes 6” glass or wood 
shelves. 3-16” thickness steel, 1” 
wide. Double thickness on ver- 
tical. Very strong. Two screw 
holes bottom. Price is indicated 
at price per bracket (not per pair). 


No. 597—-PIECE GOODS STAND 


Height 11%”, Width Arch 4”. Feet 8” 
length by 1%” width. Rod %” 


Diameter. Base measures 8”’x8”. No. 597 
Also with rubber covered 

feet. Specify as No.597R. 

Send for New Catalog 


Today 


J. B, TIMBERLAKE & SONS, Inc. 


JACKSON, MICH. 


No. 834-3 
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FLOWERS, STANDS, 
DRAPES, PAPERS, 
SETTINGS, ETC. 


All in the New 
Modernistic and 
Futuristic Designs. 
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DOTY & SCRIMGEOUR ; 
SALES CO., Inc. 


148-152 Duane Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Send for Catalogue No. 52 
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Coast Meet Forum for Modernism 
(Continued from page 15) 

“If you are playing your game smartly,” he said, “it 
is not today to worry about—it’s away off in the 
future. Display managers control the appearance of 
the store inside and out. Keep your eye on the 
future.”- In a burst of enthusiasm and good nature, he 
said he would attempt to answer any question we 
might care to ask. The questions came so fast and 
furious they snowed him under. Perhaps he is now 
thoroughly convinced that there are some problems 
confronting the display manager that even the mer- 
chandising manager cannot solve. 

George Mitchell, also of the Hudson Bay Co., gave 
us a most interesting demonstration of “The Evolu- 
tion of the Drape.” His first impression of a drape 
was just an upright bolt of goods; second, the bolt 
laid flat upon a table with goods draped away from 
it; third, the obsolete half-form with a broad swing- 
ing side drape and a bit of fussy ribbon and lace; 
fourth, came a nine-foot drape stand and graceful ar- 
rangement of lines; fifth, a modernistic drape stand 
with softly draped material and accessories; sixth, 
last but most interesting, was the live model—an 
auburn type of beauty draped in nile green satin with 
silver lace and rhinestone. ornaments—“Miss 1928.” 

Thursday morning there was more community 
singing, but we were getting worse instead of better. 
There was a splendid address on commercial art by 
George Patterson. .New amendments to our constitu- 
tion were introduced by Mr. Browning and approved 
by the association. And then new officers for the 
coming year were elected, with A. O. Hewitt, of the 
Ben Selling Co., Portland, Ore., heading the roster as 
president. 

A letter was read from Fred Gross regretting that 
he could not be with us. “We are sorry, too, Fred. 
You missed the best convention ever.” 

Everett, Wash., was selected as the convention city 
for 1929. Here’s hoping that the spirit of Vancouver 
friendliness and good fellowship will travel on to 
Everett and radiate through all future conventions. 





CHICAGO DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Reported by Dallas M. Schultz, Secretary 

On Monday evening, September 24, the first meeting of 
the fall season was called to order by President Dan Hines 
at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago. Fifty members strong were 
in attendance and a live meeting followed the opening talks 
by President Dan Hines, J. D. Williams, “Pat” York of 
Peoria, Joe Marshall, treasurer of the Chicago Club, and Carl 
Haecker. Many new ideas were introduced for the coming 
meetings, and’ tentative plans were suggested for a dance and 
a stag party to be held soon. 

Perhaps the most important of all the topics of discussion 
of the evening was semi-monthly meetings. This thought 
was put in a form of a motion and was voted unanimously 
approved. The first meeting of the month, therefore, will be 
for talks, lectures, demonstrations and other educational fea- 
tures. The semi-monthly meeting will be held for the pur- 
pose of discussing problems that are of vital importance to 
each displayman, “open forum,” and the answering of ques- 
tions that have been received in the club’s “Question Box.” 
It is our belief that this meeting will be of great help to 
everyone present and will give the opportunity of solving 


problems that confront us in our daily work. The meeting . 


was closed at 10:30 by our president. 
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HONOR ROLL OF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 
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CALIFORNIA DETROIT 
Entire State Covered Every 14 Days Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 

<£38 Turk st, ou Sixth St. 98 Eighth St. 651 Broadway DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 

mpeiniec > ee rere — 438 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 
THOMPSON & PARMLEY R. V. WAYNE, President 

12200 WEST PICO STREET LOS ANGELES Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 








CINCINNATI TOLEDO 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY - 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and Fall—Winter Spring Summer 














National Advertisers. TOLEDO WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 332 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio R. V. Wayne, Pres. GEORGE SHANKS, Rep. 
Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 
J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
Willi s-Marshall Di lays for National and Local Advertisers 
“Window Display At Its Best’ WICHITA ’ 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago and Surrounding Territory | 
Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ Southwest Display Service 
me eee Wichita, Kansas 
Complete Window Display Service for National Advertisers Advertising at the Point of Sale! 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Michigan Display & Decorating Company 
AND SURROUNDING POINTS 1504 Broadway, Room 320 DETROIT, MICH. 


Branch Office—Toledo, Ohio 


Campaigns Planned—Guaranteed Service The service that makes and keeps friends for your product 














WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. ae oan ot te caeir tat eecieame ee oe ae eke 
1405 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio displays continually and are satisfied—these are your references. 
s ¢ d th ire S f Michi ientl i i 
Surrounding Territory Specialiccs of Soapees los 3g ler hayem m4 . son thn pom = 
Window Display Department improved Display Service plan. 
THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION PARAMOUNT DISPLAY SERVICE 
352 E. 22nd Street General Offices 416 Lafayette Bldg. Warehouse 9361 Genesee St. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA A PARAMOUNT DISPLAY IS A BETTER DISPLAY 
PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 
SURROUNDING TERRITORY Window Displays and Campaigns Executed With 
A Dependable and Reliable Organization Catering to Dispatch and Effectiveness. 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Campaigns Planned——Guaranteed Service R. J. STIENS CO. 
RYAN DISPLAY SERVICE R. J. Stiens, Mgr. 
BROAD AND STATION STS., E. E. PITTSBURGH, PA. 46 Cambridge Building Cincinnati, Ohio 





Visit Our Model Window Showroom 





Window Installations in 


























NEW ORLEANS WASHINGTON, D. C., RICHMOND, VA., 
This Big and Prosperous Southern Market NORFOLK, VA., RALEIGH, DURHAM, 
Pomeete: § ee goa: eee GREENSBORO, WINSTON-SALEM AND 
Window Display and Service Department CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
S. R. Wilson, Manager Murray G. Wade Sales System 
I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. Main Office, 527 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
— Pennsylvania, es ped iti emg ceed bebe E m _ 
1si 
biking econ Mig on iy Nang gomltiew eyeing The Universal Window Advertising Co. 
sales analysis and trade journal publicity. Ask us for details. Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Building, 
NI Wabash and Baker Streets 
The S. J. HA NICK co. - SPECIALISTS IN WINDOW ADVERTISING 
HANICK BUILDING ‘ 925 CHERRY STREET OUR WINDOWS SELL MERCHANDISE 
DAYTON, OHIO DISPLAY SERVICES 
Complete Window Display Service for National and If you are not listed on this page, you are over- 
Local Advertisers in DAYTON and Vicinity. looking a big opportunity to promote your business. 
THE DAYTON WINDOW DISPLAY BUREAU eee ye 
ELDON F. GRISSO, Mgr. ~ 136 Fountain Ave. 
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Lettered Displays for the Retailer 


Chicago Show Card Service Works Out a Plan for Furnishing 
Druggists With Panels Resembling Manufacturers’ Helps 


ATIONAL advertisers have long been accustomed 

to supplying dealers with “displays” consisting of 

lithographed panels in varying sizes. Usually these 

consist of a center -ard large enough to dominate 
the window, while two or more smaller cards are provided 
to flank it. 

When the druggist reaches the place where he wants to 
install his own displays he finds it difficult to parallel the 
familiar scheme except at considerable expense. It was to 
overcome this obstacle and to fill a long-felt want that the 
Standard Show Card Service, of Chicago, launched a service 
“of cards which enables the dealer to build his own windows 
aiong the plans followed by the manufacturers. 

Under their arrangements, the central panel becomes an 
attraction device with a seasonal appeal. Every effort is 
made to generalize so that the service may be adapted to the 
requirements of a large clientele. The large panel thus 
calls attention to goods that are of special value at the time 
and permits the small side cards to direct the viewer’s gaze 
to divisions of the subject-matter. 

In the set on “Vacation Values,” which was shown to dele- 
gates to the I. A. D. M. convention at Toronto, it will be 








observed that four slightly smaller cards featured shaving 
supplies, vacuum bottles, cigars and films, while yet smaller 
boards brought out the worth of traveling kits, first-aid 
supplies, tooth brushes and sunburn lotion. By arranging 
units of goods before these cards the dealer was able to 
show a diversified selection covering a wide range of stock. 
The same method was followed in the development of the 
second set. 


The first group of cards was executed with outer borders 
of sky blue, followed by a stripe of lemon yellow, an un- 
dulating stripe of pale blue, and a similar stretch of white. 
Then came sky blue, white pale blue and lemon yellow. The 
same scheme was used in the decorations at the base. 

In the second set, the bars at the top were in lime green, 
followed by lemon yellow, coral, white, lime green, white, 
coral, and lemon yellow. 


While the Standard executes these cards by process, there 
is nothing to prevent display service men from following 
their lead in working up handbrushed cards. When volume 
is imperative. the process method, of course, becomes 
essential. 





For your 
Summer Charm 


The Standard 
displays consist 
of one large 
panel and 
supporting 
cards. Two sets 
are reproduced 
here. 





“Vacation 
Values” 1s 
supported by 
eight smaller 
cards. The 
three lower 
boards make 
up the 
other set. 
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No Time to Lose! . 
Daily's Christmas Display Cards 
g ; ro 
Are Ready for Delivery 
id 
“20-2122”—October is whirling by . . . 
k, soon it will be November. ‘Too early to 
ne New Designs for ~ holiday display cards?’—not a bit 
™ Your Selection If you want Christmas business, make a 
“a Exclusive . . . eye-catching drive for it. ,Use snappy display cards, 
“8 . attention-compelling. plenty of them. Daily’s have been friend- 
See for yourself . . . these makers and dollar-coaxers for years. Ele- 
“f, cards are different gantly printed in appealing mutlti-color on 
te, * finest selected stock and offered at attrac- 
' ily tive prices, they go more than half-way in 
si Fy) id al helping you “bring home the bacon.” 
ing Pertect Stroke Write Today for New Circular Showing Actual 
me BRUSHES ano SUPPLIES Reproductions in Multi-Color. 
nes 
126 TO130 D) , DAYTON, 
E.THIRD ST. » OHIO. 
Che House of Partict Str ake Brushes and Supplies 
The Fountain Air Brush 
For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Keep in Order 
Ask Any One of 20,000 Users 
Write for Catalog 52D 
Thayer @& Chandler 
913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 
e a7 9 & 
Put real punch into Cardwriters’ Supplies 
your signs and displays BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 
with a Use lacquers, paints, enam- 314 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md. | 
els, any coating from lightest ; 
Airpainting Outfit highest speed, best results. New Designs | _— 
: i i i Now Ready | % ‘ 
n Send for any one of Small gasoline engine driven eae ng ate picK BhICK. Cee 
is Artist Airbrush Cat- | Units or electric units work- Colored Sample | eg ecect, 1a. oe | 
by Distarmen’s Bullee ing directly from the light eau >» Ge a se wo 
# Pst Plant catatog socket. Also hand units. pean 
28, . 
er easels Mirbuush bo LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 





1902 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
New York Cleveland Minneapolis Los Angeles 








Boston Detroit Denver Seattle 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Dallas San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Hughes-Owens Co. 





Montreal, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa 











CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 
LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 
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Price Tickets Merit Serious Thought 


They Should Not Be Rushed Out in Hit-or-Miss Fashion for 
They Receive as Much Attention as Larger Cards 


By RAY E. DARLIN 
Designer and Letterer, Chicago, Ill. 


HAVE been asked by a reader to show a 

few suggestions on the handling of price 

tickets. In the illustrations I have shown 

my conception of well-designed price cards. 
This type may take a little longer to do than would 
the ordinary tickets that you see every day, but your 
~ time will be well spent if you want something out of 
the ordinary, something more striking and something 
a little more pleasing to look at. 

Price tickets may be rather small when compared 
to your regular window cards, but no matter how 
small in comparison they may be, they also help to 
sell that dress, coat, hat, etc. Any tickets that do this 
should be treated as seriously as any other show 
cards, because they really are small show cards that 
tell their end of the selling story—“how much?” 








nes OO 


Se ee 





I have always given considerable thought to price 
tickets, both in layout and color. First of all, they 
must carry the same color scheme as the large cards 
that are used with them. Then we must consider the 
wording or copy. More or less, price tickets are hung 
right on the article. It is obvious, then, that the 
name of the article does not have to be lettered on 
the ticket, although some prefer to do this. A good 
stunt is to tell on the ticket, in a word or two, either 
the kind of material, when it is worn, its value, the 
style, or terms, and let the larger cards tell the rest 
of the message. 

When making such tickets in quantity lots, a good 
deal of time can be saved by ruling them on large 
sheets of stock, also laying them out and lettering 
them. More often the borders can even be striped 


Intricate Form and, Clever Designing Give These Darlin Tickets Distinction 
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before they are cut apart. If not, cut them, then 
run the borders or put any extra touches that are 
needed. The same can be applied to the background 
or mounts. 

Color combinations that I have previously given 
on show cards in other articles can easily be applied 
to any of these price tickets. As I have said before, 
price tickets are nothing but small show cards. 

I have received many letters in the last month or 
two from readers of this article, some beginners and 
some old-timers, some suggesting things and some 
asking things. Let’s hear from all of you. 


Can You Adapt Scheme to Needs 


(Continued from page 38) 

play manager for the William Taylor Son & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Decorator Osterland had used a 
white sateen background with patch relief work in 
long triangles rising from the right base and striking 
through to the upper left corner. These ornaments, 
supplemented with a jagged bar which rose from the 
left corner and crossed under the triangles, and a pair 
of striking triangles sweeping down from the right 
upper corner, were made of wall board covered with 
various colors of material. The floor was in silver 
gray sateen with relief work of wall board covered 
with black patent leather. 

Ralph liked the design but couldn’t execute it in 
the same way. For that matter, he preferred to dif- 
ferentiate it from the earlier window. Accordingly, 
he devised a color scheme of black, gold and Chinese 
red in harmony with his merchandise. Folding 
screens in the background were in this color and were 
stripped with long, piercing bands in contrasting colors. 
Two panels were covered in gold, the large center one 
being black with a cross strip and a baseboard of Chi- 
nese red. 

Here’s quite a large difference. Substituting gold 
for silver in the backgrounds is the first outstanding 
change, and the introduction of red gives the “‘copy” 
an effect scarcely conceived by the originator of the 
scheme. Likewise is the effect of adapting the height 
of the background to a lower ceiling, and lowering of 
the angle of the transecting line. The completed dis- 
play bears little similarity to the original insofar as 
exactness of figures is concerned, but a glance indi- 
cates the identity of fundamentals. 

In this careful variation of an eastern design to 
the dimensions of his windows and the colors of his 
garments is forceful suggestion to the man who wants 
to extract full benefit from a trade journal. If he will 
conceive its illustrations not as exacting patterns but 
as foundations upon which he can build a display 
fitting his own needs he will get far more benefit from 
his publications. 








NEW YORK UNIVERITY CLASS OPENS 

The New York University classes in window display 
opened on September 25 with Oliver C. MacLeod, of MacLeod 
Studios, as instructor. The event marked the beginning of 
the instructor’s third year at the university. 

The subjects which he will teach remain the same as last 
year save for a few changes that tend toward improvement 
of the course. They.embrace designing, creating, construct- 
ing and installing of displays. 
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An animated Character 
Santa Claus in unusul true- 
to-lifelike expressions. He 
not only conveys the Christ- 
mas spirit, but actually sells 
goods. This Santa will pep 
up your. holiday business. 
Details on request. 


CHARACTER 
DISPLAY CO. 


3249 N. Herndon Street 
Chicago, Ill. 











Ask the Man Who Buys Here! | 


Displaymen, Artists, Studios and Show 
Card Writers, We 
Specialize on all art and show-card supplies for 


Window Display Work. 


Brushes—Show Card Board—Water Colors— 
Crepe Paper—Panel Paper. 


Large Cutting Knife on premises can be used 
FREE to cut cardboard and paper in sizes to suit. 
Eagle Sign Painters’ and Artists’ Supply Co. 
HARRY SCHLIFTMAN, Prop. 
314 West 42nd Street New York City 





























When Writing, Kindly Mention DISPLAY WORLD 








Booths are Castles at Music Show 
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Los Angeles Exposition Houses Exhibits in Structures Fashioned 
Upon Lines of Medieval and Spanish Architecture 


EW industrial or craft shows assume the archi- 
tectural and decorative proportions which 
characterized the International Music Expo- 
sition held in July at the Hotel Ambassador 

in Los Angeles. Under the guidance of Waldo T. 
Tupper, the hotel’s convention director, who has staged 
some of the most pretentious shows of the country at 
the model new hostelry, the exposition of the newest 
and best in musical instruments became one of the most 
imposing pageants of trade which he has conducted. 
The outstanding feature of its unfoldment was the 
stress which was laid upon booth ornamentation. Under 
the plan adopted by the sponsors, the customary booth 
was proscribed and exhibitors, as a rule, swung into 





Above—A view of one side of the court showing Spanish 

structures is at the top, with a battlemented castle below. 

At the left, the top reveals a corner of the Spanish building, 
while the base shows a portico in Egyptian style. 
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line for creation of colossal structures that bore the air 
of permanence associated with the world fair. 

The floor was laid off around a court, and along 
these highways arose buildings in Spanish, Egyptian, 
English, and even less familiar styles. Broad arches, 
canopied balconies, niches recessed above entrances and 
decorated with oil paintings executed in the best of 
artistic expression held the attention of spectators as 
the crowds flocked into the building on the opening 
night. 

One of the interesting exhibits was that of the 
Southern California Music Company, which took the 
form of a Spanish hacienda residence with towering 
stucco walls and surmounted by a tile roof. The wide 
arch of its entrance was bordered by a pattern in mosaic, 
while wrought iron lanterns hung at either side. Above, 
a narrow balcony with metal railings and a striped 
canopy was hung. Interior furnishings were in keeping 
with the exterior, exhibiting the same thoroughness in 
selection of atmospheric accessories. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company was rep- 
resented with a booth which exhibited the sturdy lines 
of Egyptian architecture. Towering pillars of the 
portico, bearing depictions of figures in the style of the 
Egyptian painters, upheld capitals developed in the 
classic lotus pattern of the Pharaohs. Bases were in 
contrasting colors. 

The accompanying view of the Starr Piano Com- 
pinv exhibit presents a vista of a corner of the court, 
another version of Spanish architecture, and a slightly 
different treatment of the balcony. Fitzgerald’s, of 
Los Angeles, on the other hand, were ensconced in a 
booth with the lines of a medieval fortress, made more 
convincing by a barred dormer window and barred 
casements in the towers. 





Being Too Practical Is Impractical 
(Continued from page 57) 


Outraging, as this scheme does, the fundamentals of 
merchandise exploitation and scorning theories which 
the majority of merchants regard as sound, it neverthe- 
less has proved a profitable and effective means of lift- 
ing Wise store fronts out of the mass of shoe establish- 
ments and giving them a distinction that results in supe- 
rior pulling power. 

By these illustrations it may be seen that what is 
romantic and perhaps illogical becomes a very practical 
means of business furtherance. While adoption of 
these schemes must be approached with caution, still it 
is evident that the methods followed invoked no more 
dangers than are contained in standard stereotyped 
arrangements so safe that they are stolid and so con- 
servative that they are aninteresting. 





NEW I. A. D. M. HOUSE ORGAN APPEARS 


“The International Display Digest,” official organ of the 
I. A. D. M., made its appearance with the first of September 
as a 26-page magazine edited by James W. Foley, executive 
secretary of the association. The new organ was established 
in accordance with action taken at the Toronto convention, 
which withdrew official recognition from a Chicago display 
magazine. From a typographical and art standpoint the pub- 
lication is splendidly handled, and the character of its 
editorial contents is also of high merit. 
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SEATTLE, WASH . 
Reported by G. D. Mille, Secretary 

Now that vacations are a thing of the past, Seattle win- 
dow displaymen are preparing for a season of real activity, 
and, in spite of hard work and long hours spent on Fall 
Fashion Shows, they are finding time to plan a series of in- 
teresting and instructive meetings. 

On Thursday evening, August 23, some forty and more 
window men met for dinner in the Palm Room of the Ber- 
gonian Hotel, when the Seattle Display Men’s Club gave a 
program well worth the time of any man interested in the 
profession. Several new members were added. 

Plans were formulated for a caravan composed of dis- 
playmen from Portland, Everett, Bellingham, Tacoma, Aber- 
deen, Yakima and Seattle, to drive in a group to Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada, where they attended the convention of the 
Pacific Coast Association of Display Men on September 25, 
26 and 27. 

The next meeting of the local club on September 20 di- 
rectly preceded the coast convention on September 20, and 
the program was directed by the shoe men who are members 
of the Seattle Display Club. 





NEW YORK METROPOLITAN CLUB 
Reported by V. W. Sebastian, Publicity Director 

Favored by an evening of rare coolness and comfort, the 
New York City displaymen’s organization opened its aus- 
piciously-planned fall and winter season with an interested 
attendance at the Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
City, on Monday evening, September 17. 

Everyone was tense with interest to learn about the local 
success in attracting the 1929 I. A. D .M. convention, but 
learned from President Jaffrey that the executive board had 
given a majority vote to Chicago in order to secure a maxi- 
mum attendance from all points of the country. All, how- 
ever, pledged full loyalty on promoting this event to complete 
success. 

In order to stimulate attendance at each and every meet- 
ing the officers are working on an interesting schedule of 
demonstrations for whicl J. P. Northrop, William Bill and 
Harry Galloway agreed to cover the meetings in the near 
future, which will continue to be held at the newly enlarged 
Display Center. 

General announcements of plans for educational features 
were given and advance information was given out about the 
annual ball which will be held again, this time at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, on Saturday evening, Febru- 
ary 23, 1929. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Reported by James E. Davis, Secretary 

The meeting of the St. Paul Association of Display Men 
on September 25 was a big and profitable meeting. The 
president, Ray Ullom, spoke on his pet trio of subjects—“De- 
termination, Observation and Application.” 

The educational talk of the evening was made by B. J. 
Millward, who discussed “The Displayman Must Know His 
Own Job First.” “Many a good idea has been killed in pre- 
senting it to the employers.” he said, “but the main idea is 
keep presenting it until it sinks.” 

Another feature was showing of exhibitional pictures from 
the I. A. D. M. convention, which was really appreciated by 
those present and was very enthusiastically received. Ward 
Walters was made publicity man. New members taken in 
were: Mr. Spindler, utility displayman, Northern States 
Power Co.; Mr. Swanstrum, display manager, Cardoza’s; 
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Mr. Steiner, Husch Bros.; Mr Oakland, display manager, 
Golden Rule; Mr. Kneeland, display manager, M. L. Roths- 


child Co. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Reported by Milton Bornstein, Publicity Director 

A noonday luncheon was held by the San Francisco Asso- 
ciation of Display Men at the Plaza Hotel, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 18, to present Mr. Carella, assistant to Mr. Williams 
at the Owl Drug Co., with his round-trip ticket to the con- 
vention of the Pacific Coast Association of Display Men 
held in Vancouver. 

Mr. Carella won this round-trip ticket for selling the most 
tickets to the “Days of ’49” gathering held last May. Those 
in attendance at this luncheon were: President H. D. Nickols, 
Vice-President S. E. Olson, Secretary E. E. Greene, Treas- 
urer A. J. Williams, A. G. Rohl, Harold Nelson, Herbert 
Dasteel, Edgar Lysgaard, R. L. Treece, Mr. Oliphant, A. 
Chernoff, Mr. Careila and Milton Bornstein. 

It was decided at this meeting to hold the regular 
monthly meeting the following Monday night at a dinner 
in the same hotel. This dinner proved to be a very enjoy- 
able affair. Entertainment was given by Miss May 
Schwitzer and Miss Laura Figoni. At this meeting it 
was decided not to hold a Hallowe’en party on account of 
the short time to prepare. The next regular monthly meet- 
ing will be held at the Plaza Hotel and will also be a din- 
ner. This will be held Monday evening, October 8. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
Reported by David A. Morey, Secretary 

The Boston Display Men’s Club met September 26 at the 
Filene Store restaurant. Daniel Bloomfield, manager of the 
Retail Trade Board of the Chamber of Commerce, honored 
the members by being the speaker of the evening. 

Mr. Bloomfield gave an excellent talk on constructive 
thinking, cooperation and the necessity of having definite 
aims and ideals. He illustrated his speech with graphic 
illustrations from his wealth of experience. 

An entertainment was furnished, amongst which was a 
travesty showing the old-time method of trimming a window 
for fall opening. 

Twenty new members were received, giving this club a 
membership of seventy-two. Applications have been received 
from fifteen more. This club promises to be the biggest of 
its kind in the country. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 

Reported by Olave Ralph, Publicity Director 
The Portland Display Men’s Club held their get-together 
meeting September 17. A great deal of interest was created 
by an open discussion for the purpose of bettering openings. 
We decided to appoint a special committee to make an actual 
survey and ascertain facts concerning the efforts put forth 
by the merchants and the efforts displaymen use in promoting 
successful openings. The merchants of Portland seem divided 
in opinion as to whether the opening should be held in the 
morning or the evening—but the majority of displaymen 

agree that evening openings are the most successful. 
The boys also discussed’ the prospective trip to Vancouver, 
B. C., and ways and means of attending the convention. A 
motion was made to have a live-wire letter sent to all em- 
ployers urging them to send their displaymen to the conven- 
tion. Mr. Hewitt outlined a very convincing letter for us 
which will no doubt obtain results. Walter Johnson gave 
us a talk on the community chest and asked our cooperation. 
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FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS.. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 








WANTED 


One aggressive display man in each city 
to sell the Quincy Line of Window Dis- 
play Fixtures. Liberal commission. 


The Quincy Show Case Works 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
LIVE WIRE SALESMEN AND DISTRIBUTORS 


A line of full blown crystal glass heads that is sweeping the entire display 
world of the country by storm immediately requires responsible and active repre- 
sentatives to fill the many orders originating from leads created by our national! 


advertising campaign. 


This opening requires a well-rated concern able to carry sufficient stock on 
hand of these up-to-the-minute modernistic display needs, and is so vitally 
important that we suggest prompt telegrams or letters to secure choice territories 


available in all parts of the United States. 


NATURAL PLANT PRESERVERS, Inc. 


233 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 














SALESMEN WANTED 


A salesman in each community 
is wanted to sell our Display 
Fixtures, including our patented 
Universal Double Shoe Tops, a 
big and easy seller. Write for 
particulars. 


Scholz Woodturning Co., 


742 Twentieth Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





DISPLAYMAN WANTED 


An experienced window and display 
man. who can trim fashion as well 
as stocky windows for a good, popu- 
lar priced store; must be able to 
make good cards and must be a 
willing worker. Apply at once to 
MANUEL M. ESKIND, care of 
Lebeck Bros., Nashville, Tenn., giving 
full details, experience, salary ex- 
pected, and some photographs of 
backgrounds made as well as cards 
and windows. 


SHOW CARD OUTFITS 


THE SHOWCARDER supplies the inex- 
perienced with the newest up-to-date 
materials in stencil form for lettering 
signs, price tickets, streamers, banners. 
No complicated scaling systems, no un- 
necessary weight. Patented March 16, 
1926. Adopted by leading chain store sys- 
tems to replace cumbersome, old-style 
outfits formerly used. “Paid for itself 
many times over.” “Turns out signs as 
good as a professional.” “Easily surpasses 


‘my old outfit in style and speed.” “I get 


duplicate orders for signs without ever 
asking for them—thanks to my Show- 
carder.” Folder explains everything. Write 


for it. 
SHOWCARDER, INC., 
University at La Salle St. Paul, Minn. 

















POSITION WANTED 


First Assistant Trimmer and Card 
Writer, with large department store 
for two years, desires change; can 
give superintendent for A-1 refer- 
ence; college education but willing 
to work for moderate salary until 
worth is proven. Merely want op- 
portunity to demonstrate my ability 
with highclass organization that 
offers a future. 


Address “A. E. S.,”’ 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 


WANTED—Display Men to sell window 
display fixtures on commission basis. 
Write for particulars. Artistic Wood 
Turning Works (established 35 years, 
originators of Wood Window Display Fix- 
tures, 515 N. Halsted St., Chicago, IIl. 





Displaymen, Display Services, Salesmen 
and Selling Agencies, we have a very at- 
tractive proposition to offer in the handling 
of our complete line of quality window 
display and store equipment. Further par- 
ticulars and copy of new Catalog “G” upon 
request. The Cincinnati Show Case & 
Display Fixture Works, 232-240 Main St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 














DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
In all of the large cities to handle our 
leading canvas-covered factory forms. 
Liberal commission to capable men. Forms 
fully guaranteed as to shape and measure- 
ments. List prices on demand. 
S. M. Benjamin Model Form Co. 

18 West 2ist St. New York City 











FOR SALE 
Six new Electric Novelad Window 
Display Turntables below dealer 
cost. 
BOTT MFG. CO., 
Little Rock, Ark. 











WREATHS 


32 EAST 10th STREET 


MECHANICAL PIECES 


Also Displays for all occasions and seasons. 
stores of the Metropolitan district. 


METROPOLITAN DISPLAY FIXTURE SERVICE 


The Clearing House For New and Used Displays 


BACKGROUNDS 
LAMPS 


Telephone Stuyvesant 9910 


FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE 
Remarkable Bargains in CHRISTMAS and HOLIDAY DISPLAY DECORATIONS 
COLUMN DECORATONS 


Etc., Etc. 


Only slightly used in leading department 
All have been reconditioned by expert artists. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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FOR SALE 
OR EXCHANGE 


Lifesize mechanical hippo- 
potamus and Puss in Boots. 


POSITION WANTED 


Display poster artist, thoroughly experi- 
enced in life-size figure painting. Prefer 
first-class men’s shop. 


Address M., J., 
Care DISPLAY WORLD. 





DISPLAYMAN AND CARD WRITER 
Reliable, married, capable and thoroughly 
experienced in men’s and women’s wear, 
desires. to connect with good firm at mod- 
erate salary; any location. Age, thirty- 
five. Now employed. Good references. 

Address “COMPETENT, 
Care DISPLAY WORLD. 





Good condition. Reason- 








ably priced. 


A. L. BIXBY 
Care WOLF & DESSAUER 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Three Women’s 


sonable. 











FOR SALE—WAX FIGURES 

standing Wax Figures, 

size 18-36; two Children’s sitting Wax 

Figures, size 6-8. Excellent condition, just 

repainted. Made by Palmenberg. Rea- 
Address M. D., 

Care DISPLAY WORLD. 





Forms for the 
OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 
NOVEMBER ISSUE 
Close 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10 

































American participation in the International Display Con- 
ference, which is to open at Leipzig, Germany, on October 19, 
was assured when Clement Kieffer, Jr., former chairman of 
the I. A. D. M. executive committee, and L. L. Wilkins, for- 
mer vice-president, departed for Europe. Both were prize 
winners in the Shipping Board Display Contest recently held. 
Kieffer departed for Europe on September 17 and was 
scheduled to confer with representatives of the principal 
European display organizations. He was to meet Eric 
Coombs, representing the British Display Men’s Association. 

Mr. Wilkins began his trip at New York on October’ 6, 
when he left for the Leipzig conference as a passenger on 
the steamer Leviathan. 





Both Jerome Koerber, display manager for Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa., and John Jackson, secretary 
and general superintendent of the firm, have been greatly 
impressed by the modernistic displays witnessed in Europe. 
Mr. Jackson returned from abroad on October 2, and Mr. 
Koerber followed during the next week. 





Lothar F. Dittmar, display manager, Ernst Kern Co., De- 
troit, Mich., has been appointed to handle the subject of win- 
dow display in a course on retail merchandising which the 
Detroit Chamber of Commerce is sponsoring. 





A. J. Stromberg, former assistant window display and 
store decoration manager of the W. A. Wieboldt Co., has 
assumed’ a similar position with the new Logan Department 
Store. 





Richard Dougherty has resigned as display manager for 
Orkins, a New York specialty shop, where he has been em- 
ployed for the past two years. It was stated that he would 
announce his plans for the future shortly. 





After four and a half years’ service as display manager 
for Frank A. Empsal & Co., Watertown, N. Y., M. R. Hiller 
has resigned, and will shortly open a display service. 

R. A. Minear, formerly with the Butcher Roberts Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan, has gone to Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, where he has accepted a new position. Minear estab- 
blished an enviable reputation in the past year as a men’s wear 
displayman, and captured prizes in a number of contests. He 
also served as secretary of the Battle Creek Display Club. 





C. A. Merrill is now in charge of displays for Herman 
Saks Company, Birmingham, Ala., having previously served 
the Rosenthal Mercantile Co., Chanute, Kansas, in the same 
capacity. ; 


Doings Among Displaymen Everywhere 





















William C. Brown, one of the most active and enthusiastic 
members of the Display Guild of Philadelphia, has recently 
accepted the post of display manager for the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. For the past six years, Mr. Brown was 
on the staff of the Administration of Arts and Decoration of 
John Wanamaker, both in New York and in Philadelphia, 
where he was assistant to Georges de Verry, staff artist, ynder 
whose direction and training Mr. Brown has become an ardent 
exponent of the modern manner in display advertising. Mr. 
Brown will supervise a staff of display men whose duties 
involve the decorating of interiors and fifty-seven weekly win- 
dows, and the Guild is looking forward to many unusually 
interesting displays from their fellow-member. 





The Post Radio Company, of Philadelphia, has been suc- 
cessful in securing the services of Lawrence A. Shinn as dis- 
play manager of their several stores in this city. Although 
Mr. Shinn has been in this capacity for but a comparatively 
short time, many favorable comments have already been made 
regarding the increased excellence of the Post displays. 


“Bob” Hansen, display manager for the Nelson-Moore Co., 
San Diego, Calif., won second prize in the June contest, spon- 
sored by “Liberty” for products of its advertisers. 





L. L. Wilkins, display manager for the Kerr Dry Goods 
Co., Oklahoma City, who won first prize in the second class 
of the window diplay contest recently conducted by the 
United States Shipping Board, sailed for Europe on Octo- 
ber 6 for a stay of seven weeks. He will visit England, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland and France, and will take 
part in the International Display Convention to be held at 
Leipzig, October 19 to 21. 





Archie Smith, who has been operating a display service 
at Vancouver, B. C., has closed out his business there and 
has accepted a position as assistant display manager at 
Bedell’s, Portland, Ore., under the supervision of Herbert 
Lamb. 

After being with I. S. Given, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., ladies’ 
apparel store, for six years,.Charles C. Monde has resigned 
to accept a position as assistant manager in charge of dis- 
play for Meng, Schaffer & Held. 

J. W. Forbes, formerly with.Sperry’s, Port Huron, Mich., 
is now at Ft. Worth, Texas, where he has assumed the posi- 
tion of territorial manager of displays and store arrangements 
for Montgomery Ward. & Co. 
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WORLD 


First Flashes from Fall Openings 


(Continued from page 42) 

Paul Hamlin, who assumed the post of display 
manager for Oransky’s, Des Moines, Iowa, several 
months ago, spent most of the summer planning for 
his opening displays and was able to spend a larger 
appropriation for the event than had been previously 
customary. Special setpieces in the modernistic man- 
ner were created by a local craftsman who had just 
returned from Europe, where he had spent four 
months studying the subject. The designs were not 
as far inclined toward the futuristic as many that 
were produced at the same period, but they were 
sound from an art standpoint and possessed a popular 
appeal that brought sterling results. 

Walter K. McGee, display manager for the L. H. 
Field Co., Jackson, Mich., developed a series of win- 
dows expressing modernistic influence, but so re- 
strained in color and design that they elicited public 
comment. Of this group an outstanding unit was 
a ready-to-wear window in shades of tan and brown, 
and silver highlights. A black velvet drop was sus- 
pended back of the silver grill. The floor, made of 
matched wood veneer blocks with ornamented center 
blocks, finished off a setting which was very striking 
for the dark brown dresses of transparent velvet. 

The same color combination was used for a drape 
of piece goods, but gold was substituted for the silver 
complementary color. “It all proved to us that mod- 
ernism is very livable when presented in the right 
way,” says Mr. McGee, when commenting upon the 
results of his display, “and we feel we have done that 
if we may depend upon the many favorable expres- 
sions of our patrons.’ 





a a OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC. 


required by Act of Congress of, August 24, 1912, of The Display World, 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for October 1, 1928. 


State of Ohio, County of Hamilton. 
Before me, a notary public in and for the State and County afore- 


‘said, personally appeared Nathan Silverblatt, who, having duly been 


sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Secretary of 
the Display World and that the following is, to the best of his know- 
ledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations. 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The Display ins 
Company, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; editor, Chas. R. Rogers, 
1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; business manager, Nathan Silver- 
blatt, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

2. That the owners are The Dis lay Publishing Co., 1209 Sycamore 

Cincinnati, Ohio; H. C. Menefee, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Nathan Silverblatt, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; Maude 
Menefee, 3521 Raymar BI vd., Cincinnati, Ohio; Stella ’Silverblatt, 729 
S .Crescent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3. That the known’ bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: (If there are none so state). 
There are no bondholders, mortgagees or security holders. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but'also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affrant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association or corporation has any 
interest, direct or indirect, inthe said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by hjm. 


' (SEAL) 


NATHAN SILVERBLATT, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day of 
OLIVER G. BAILEY, 
Notary Public, Hamilton Co., O. 
(My commission expires July 16, 1931. 
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ENY MODERNISTIC 
CARVED PLATE GLAss 


AS PRODUCED BY 


FRY ART. Iixc. 


~ COVERS 90% OF THE TOTAL STORE FRONT 
AND LOBBY SURFACE OF THE NEW 


WISE SHOE STORE 


384 5th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


E&Y ART. INC. 


215 EAST 22nd. STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone: Algonquin 9766 Cable Address: ENYART, NEW YORK 


A FEW OF OUR CLIENTS ARE: 


GIMBEL BROTHERS, L. BAMBERGER & CO., ABRAHAM & STRAUSS, JAY 
THORPE & CO., HOTEL ST. REGIS, PARAMOUNT THEATRE (BROOKLYN, 
N. Y.), BOYD THEATRE (PHILADELPHIA), KLEINERT’S (ATLANTIC CITY) 
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As 5 Disttawed by R. H. Macy & Co., Ine. 
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No illustration can do justice to the smart 
‘beauty and grace of these all crystal glass 








NEQUALLED for millinery and 
jewelry display. Never has there 
been anything so strikingly unusual. 


mannequin heads. A distinct innovation— 
and proclaimed as such by the recognized 
leaders of the display field! 
Crystal Mannequin heads—full blown and 
life-size—clear or frosted—obtainable in a 
number of beautiful glass tints. May be 
illuminated from the inside. Changeable 
color screens permit a variety of unusual 
tone effects to pleasingly harmonize with 
display. 
Ideal for interiors, too. An economical and 
attractive way to keep a window or counter 
softly lighted and attention focussed-on a 
specific item. 
Some of the other stores where they are 
now being effectively used: 
Lit Bros. Boggs & Buhl, Inc. 
Jos. Horne Co. Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. 
James McCreery & Co. Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
The Jordan Marsh Co.. Company 
T. Eaton, Ltd. Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Strawbridge & Clothier Jas. A, Hearn & Son, Inc. 
John Wanamaker All Gimbel Stores 

Clear ‘crystal heads... 22 2.5 ¢%.%>. -. 935.00 

Frosted crystal heads................. 40.00 

Mirrored crystal heads................ 

Set of five color screens. .............. 

Black lacquered wood bases 

Silver surfaced’ wood bases............ 

Copper surfaced wood bases 

Black plate glass bases 

Frosted plate glass bases. . 

All Metal and Wood Bases Electrically Equipped 


NATURAL DLANT | 
PRESERVERS CO. | 


INC. 


Interior and Exterior § 233 Fifth Ave. 
DECORATORS New York City 














